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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHADOW ON THE HOLLOW. 


T was lovely autumn weather.. The Beechhurst Dene woods were 
glowing with their rich tints in the October sunshine ; the sky was 
blue and cloudless as in the sweetest day of summer. 

Turning out at the lodge gates of Beechhurst Dene, was a kind of 
mail phaeton ; a high yellow vehicle, all the fashion at the period. The 
horses were iron grey ; fine, valuable animals ; high steppers, but steady 
withal, and much liked by their owner, Sir Dene Clanwaring. Sir Dene 
sat in the carriage to-day by the side of his son Geoffry, who was driving. 
Sweeping out of the avenue right across the highway, Geoffry turned 
the horses’ heads down a road that looked newly made. 

New, it was. Sir Dene Clanwaring had carried out his project— 
some deemed it his folly—and lost no time in completing what he had 
set his mind upon—a near way to the village of Hurst Leet. It was a 
fine, white, broad road; leading from Sir Dene’s gates downwards—for 
the ground descended, you remember—and winding round right into 
the middle of the hamlet. Hurst Leet was proud of it. Sir Dene was 
proud of it. It had cost Sir Dene more funds than he had believed 
possible ; a costly toy, he was apt to whisper in the privacy of his own 
heart : but nevertheless he could afford it, and he said complacently 
that the convenience of the road would well repay its outlay. Some 
three weeks had elapsed now since it was finished ; and Sir Dene had 
driven down and up it nearly every day since. 

All trace of the Widow Barber’s cottage was gone. ‘That estimable, 
but (in the opinion of Mr. Drew) cantankerous old lady, had been 
forced out of her life-long home. There had been a scene at her- 
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departure. Lady-day—the period by which she was ordered to be gone 
—came and passed; and Mrs. Barber had neither removed herself 
nor her chattels. Another day’s grace they gave her, together with 
a peremptory command: but the widow did not stir. She had lived 
in the old place for six-and-seventy years, she pleaded; she could 
not, in the nature of things, last much longer—oh if they would but let 
her stay in it for that short remaining time! LEarnestly did she pray 
for this boon as though she had been praying for her life. Sir Dene 
was made acquainted with this contumacious behaviour—doubly can- 
tankerous, wrathful Drew called her now—and he, Sir Dene, full of 
wrath also, issued the edict for her ejection. Geofiry Clanwaring, ever 
good-hearted, alone put in a protest, asking his father to grant the poor 
distressed woman’s prayer, seconding her plea that it could not be for 
long. But Sir Dene sharply told his son not to be foolish—the new 
road could not wait for “er pleasure. So, on the following morning, 
sundry men presented themselves at the Widow Barber’s, quietly but 
forcibly put her goods outside the door, and turned her cow and pig and 
chickens into the road. She had to follow then: and she went meekly 
forth, weeping and wringing her hands. Mary Barber got a couple of 
rooms, for her mother and the things to take refuge in; and the cow and 
pig and fowls were sold to the highest bidder on the spot. But the fact 
created a great deal of scandal in the neighbourhood, and Sir Dene got 
some harsh blame. Sir Dene excused himself by saying that the extreme 
measure of ejecting her in that very summary manner belonged to his 
bailiff, Drew. But he could not get out of the fact that he had given 
his edict for her removal: and Jonathan Drew might have reasonably 
retorted on the grumblers with the question—How else was he to get 
the old woman out when she refused to go? 

As if tormented with the fear that she might be coming back again 
—after the fashion of the slippers in the Eastern tale—the men lost not 
a moment in commencing the work of destruction. Some bricks were 
out of the walls before the weeping woman was beyond view. A 
rumour went abroad of what was going on, and numbers of gazers came 
flocking up to watch. They stayed to see it, talking freely. The doors 
were off then, the windows out. The two chimnies could be no more 
seen. What with the work of dismantiing, with the goods lying in a 
heap outside, with the let-loose cow ana pig, and what with the increas- 
ing spectators, such a scene of excitement and confusion had not been 
witnessed by the rural population in their lives. It remained on their 
memories as an epoch of local history, to be talked of at convivial 
meetings and related by father to son: Sir Dene Clanwaring’s turning 

out of the poor old Widow Barber, when she was nigh upon her 
eightieth year ! 

Hands were quick. On the following day the rubbish of bricks and 

_ mortar was ready to be carted away; and on the subsequent morning 
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the new road was begun. Begun at both ends: at the upper one oppo- 
site the gates of Beechhurst Dene; at the lower one at Hurst Leet. 
Sir Dene was all impatience for the way to be completed, and many 
hands made light work. Never a thought cast he to the grief of the 
unhappy woman who had been rudely thrust from her shell, and whose 
heart was breaking. Sir Dene was not by nature a hard or harsh man ; 
but he had certainly acted both hardly and harshly in this. 


“So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun : and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power; but they had no comforter.” 


If ever there was a signal exemplification of the truthful teaching 
of one, to whom God had given more than earthly wisdom, it surely 
existed in this instance. 

And now, behold the beautiful road completed—smooth, compact, 
level as a bowling-green. See it this early morning as Sir Dene drives 
down it. The hill is at this end, commencing at the very onset ; a long 
hill, but a gentle one: its descent not steep at all; not enough to 
cause good horses to slacken speed, either down or up. No more trace 
is to be seen of the widow’s cottage, of its garden, pig-sty, cow-shed, 
than if they had never existed : the new road runs right through the 
site. As to the meadow where her cow was wont to graze, Sir Dene has 
ploughed it up; fencing it in from the road. On the other side, the 
pathway remains still; the high bank above it remains; and the 
extending branches of the towering, waving elm trees cast their shadows 
on the road in the sunlight, just as the same shadows had used to be 
cast on the cottage. A fine road: and just now the pride of Sir Dene 
Clanwaring’s heart. It had not been Sir Dene’s intention to bestow 
upon it any particular name; he did not think about it: but the work- 
men, when making it, began to speak of it familiarly amidst themselves 
as the hollow—probably because they had a portion of it to hollow out. 
This was caught up by Hurst Leet, and converted into Dene’s Hollow. 
The appellation grew at length into “‘ Dene Hollow.” Dene Hollow 
it remained. 

Away they bowled, Sir Dene and his son. Geoffry, an experienced 
driver, had the reins well in hand. The calm, bright, lovely autumn 
day was good to be out in. 

“Who's that, Geoffry ?” asked the baronet, as a tall woman, her face 
nearly hidden under its large quilted bonnet of faded green silk, passed 
on the path, and curtsied to Sir Dene. 

“It is Mary Barber, sir.” And Geoffry silently wondered that the 
woman upon whose mother had been committed that act of injustice, 
should continue to render active homage to Sir Dene. But manners in 
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those days were widely different from what they are in these : the rever- 
ence for the great was an institution. 

“Oh, ay ; servant at Farmer Owen’s, I believe,” remarked Sir Dene 
airily: for indeed the episode of the ejection, together with Mary 
Barber’s pleading visit, had well-nigh passed from his mind : at least, 
it had lost its sting of annoyance. “I didn’t know her in that poke- 
bonnet. How is that daughter of Owen’s, Geoffry?—she who mar- 
ried old Arde’s relative. Any better ?—You go there sometimes, don’t 
you?” 

“To George Arde’s >—Now and then, sir, when I am at Worcester. 
Mrs. Arde is ill still.” 

“Talking of (Owen, he wants his barn—Take care, Geoff.” 

Without the slightest warning, without any apparent cause, the 
horses had started. Both of them. Started violently, as if in some great 
terror, and sprung right across the road with a bound. It was just in 
the spot where the cottage had been. Geoffry Clanwaring did all that 
practised driver could do; but it was as nothing. The frightened 
animals bounded on the bank and off again, upsetting the phaeton. 
There they stood, plunging and kicking. 

Geoffry was on his legs in an instant; uninjured, save for a bruise on 
the right shoulder and elbow—which he did not feel until later. Some 
men, who happened to be passing on the upper road, by the gates of 
Beechhurst Dene, came running down. The traces were cut, one of the 
shivering horses fell, and lay still ; the other they soothed to quietness. 

Which gave them time to look into the condition of Sir Dene. He 
had been pitched over Geoffry’s head,.and was of course much shaken. 
Moreover, he could not get up without assistance. There was some 
damage to one of his ankles. A severe sprain, they found; not a 
fracture. 

“Tt might have been worse,” remarked Sir Dene. “ What in the 
world was it that frightened the horses, Geoffry ? ” 

“ 7 don’t know, sir: I am lost in wondering,” was Geoffry’s puzzled 
answer. “ There was nothing whatever to startle them.” 

“‘T am sure I saw nothing.” 

“There was nothing. Not a creature was near us, human or animal. 
How shall we get you home, sir ?” 

“Oh, I can manage to limp up, with your arm on one side, and 
somebody else’s on the other,” returned the baronet. “I hope the 
horses are all right. It might have been worse for all of us, Geoff, my 
boy.” 

“Indeed it might, father.” 

Yes it might have been worse. But nevertheless one of the horses, 
in plunging, had fatally injured himself, and he had to be shot. Cole, 
the farrier, had a day or two’s hope over it—that he could save him— 
but it proved futile. Sir Dene was in a fine way over that, and told 
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Cole he would almost as soon have been shot himself. The affair 
created nearly as much stir and talk in Hurst Leet, as the turning out of 
the Widow Barber had done. 


Two or three evenings subsequent to this, Mary Barber set off to see 
her mother—a small jug of buttered-ale in her hand, which Mrs. Owen 
had caused Mary to make. “ Buttered-ale ” was a cordial thought much 
of in those days, and often sent by the wealthy to the aged or sick. Mrs. 
Barber had found refuge with John Pound and his wife, renting their 
two upper rooms. Or, rather, one room and a loft: the last being 
needed to stow away the portion of her spare furniture that had not been 
sold. The cottage was situated on the upper road, near Arde Hall ; 
Pound being Squire Arde’s waggoner. 

Mary Barber put her best foot foremost ; not only because it looked 
likely to rain, but that the buttered-ale should reach her mother while it 
was hot. The old lady was seated on the bit of carpet before the fire; 
her head leaning sideways on a chair. 

“Why, mother, you be low in the world!” was Mary’s salutation. 
“What be you down there for?” 

Mrs. Barber got up without making any particular answer, and took 
her seat in the chair. “It’s a bit shivery to-night, ain’t it, child?” she 
asked. And a spectator might have smiled at tall, hard, bony, middle- 
aged Mary Barber being addressed as “ child.” 

“No, it’s quite warm, mother.” 

Could it be that this poor shrunken creature was the once plump, 
healthy, well-conditioned woman who had lived in that disputed cottage? 
Was it possible that only a few months had made so great a change? 
Alas, yes. And the marvel was that she had lasted as long as this. 

Literally she was no better than skin and bone. The face had lost 
its roundness, the cheeks their fresh tinge ; the eyes were sunken, and 
dim with a sadness that might be seen and felt. Nothing had appa- 
rently ailed her to cause the change ; her bodily health, save that the 
appetite had faded, had seemed not to suffer. But inward grief, when 
it is hopeless and excessive, induces decay more rapidly in the aged 
than sickness of body. Old Hester Barber’s heart was broken. 

“T’ve not been able to run down this last two days, mother, as we’ve 
had our big wash on,” said Mary, looking rather keenly at the worn 
face by the help of the fire-light, for she thought it was more changed 
than ever. She fancied, moreover, that it had a grey kind of tinge on it, 
which she had never observed before : and she did not much like to see 
itnow. “Here's a nice drop of buttered-ale, that the missis has sent : 
it'll do you good.” 

“The missis is over kind, Mary; carry back my duty to her and my 
best thanks. But I don’t feel as if I could touch it, child. I don’t feel 
to want nothing.” 
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‘“‘ That’s all nonsense, mother. I'll light the candle.” 

Holding the candle, so that its light fell on her mother’s face, Mary 
Barber scanned it well. Yes, it was certainly grey to-night, with a 
peculiar, leaden greyness. She put the buttered-ale into a basin, and 
got a spoon. 

‘‘Now then, mother, sup it up afore it’s quite cold. Never mind 
about not wanting it: it'll cheer you up and warm you whether you 
want it or not.” 

Holding the basin so that it rested on her knee, the dying woman— 
for she was dying—sipped a few slow spoonfuls. Mary sat opposite, 
chatting. 

“ Did ye hear o’ the accident to Sir Dene Clanwaring, mother ?” 

“ Ay, I heerd on’t. Pound, he come up stairs here o’ purpose to 
tell me.” 

“Tt’ll cost a sight o’ money to mend the carriage, Cole’s son says. 
And they’ve had to shoot the best horse.” 

Mrs. Barber, her spoon resting passive in the buttered-ale, shook her 
head in solemn silence. 

“T had passed ’em not a minute afore, coming up the path from 
Hurst Leet, where I had been on an errand for missis,” continued 
Mary. “All fine and grand it looked, that turn-out; the horses, for 
power and safety, you might have took a lease on. Before I had well 
got into the upper road by the gates, there was a startling noise down 
there, and I looked back. Mother, you might have floored me with 
a word when I see the carriage and the two gentlemen lying on the 
ground, and the cattle plunging.” 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured Mrs. Barber. 

“T didn’t believe my own eyes. And what had done it I could not 
think, for they had been going along as steady as might be. They 
don’t know what in the world it could ha’ been that the horses started 
at. Young Mr. Clanwaring was at our house yesterday, and I heard 
him tell the master that it ’ud always bea puzzle to him. Eat the 
stuff, mother.” 

‘It was the Shadow,” remarked the old woman, dropping her voice 
almost to a whisper. ‘“I’d lay my life, Mary, ’twas the shadow.” 

“The what ?” cried Mary. 

“The Shadow.” 

Mary Barber, who had really not caught the word at first, supposed 
that this must allude to the shadows cast on the road by the trees. To 
any one but her mother she would have met the assertion with unspar- 
ing ridicule. 

“’Twas not likely to have been ¢haé, mother. Why, the trees be 
there always; and their shadows too, when the sun’s behind ’em. 
Them horses’ feet feel just as much at home amid the shadows as they 

do amid the stones.” 
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“T said the Shadow, Mary. Not the shadows o’ the trees,” 

“ What Shadow?” 

“The one I saw on the road.” 

Mary Barber believed the old mind was wandering. She stared for 
a minute without speaking. 

“Kat your buttered-ale, mother.” 

Instead of that, Mrs. Barber stretched out her withered arm and 
put the basin down on the table at her elbow. 

“There’s a shadow on that road, child. The poor dumb animals 
saw it and were frightened at it. They see sometimes what man can’t 
see. Maybe, it'll come now and again at will, to lie on the Hol- 
low.” ‘ 

Mary Barber was sufficiently superstitious herself, and had seen at 
least one ghost, as her friends knew; but she was wholly at fault in 
this. Instead of debating the point, she stared harder than before at 
the grey face. 

“It’s a shadow to frighten the best of horses, it is, an’ they get to 
see it, Mary. It frightened me.” 

“Be you a wandering, mother?” demanded Mary Barber, in rather 
a hard tone. 

“Me a wandering! What put that in your head, child?” 

“Why, what else is it? A talking in this way about shadows.” 

“ How long is it since this new road was opened?” rejoined Mrs. 
3arber—and certainly, in all save the subject, she seemed to be quite 
as rational as usual. ‘ What do they call it again—Hollow Dene?” 

“Dene Hollow. It’s more than three weeks now.” 

*‘Ay. Three weeks o’ Tuesday last. John Pound, he comes up 
stairs the evening afore, Monday, that. was, and said the workmen was 
a clearing off their tools, and the road ’ud be open to the parish on the 
morrow. When the morrow came, I thought I’d put on my old red 
cloak and go out and take a look at it. It was a fine, sunshiny, beau- 
tiful day, warm September weather. I got to the place, Mary; and 
I leaned my arms on the fence opposite the Dene gates, and looked 
at it. A fine smooth road it was, a’most fine enough to have broke 
an old woman’s heart for. I didn’t know the place again. Nota 
brick was there left 0’ the poor homestead ; not as much as a stone 
to mark out where it had been. ’Twas all swep clean away, the walls, 
and the yellow jes’min that used to climb on ’em.” 

“It’s said they’ve got that yellow jes’min rooted now at Beech- 
hurst Dene,” interrupted Mary Barber. “’Twas rare and flourishing 
always.” 

“ But while my eyes looked this way and that,” pursued Mrs. Barber, 
“a trying to tell whether the home had stood a inch nearer or further, 
they grew to see that there was a shadow lying on the road. An awful 
kind of shadow, Mary, just about in the spot where the house had 
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stood. These eyes saw it, child. And they’d never seen anything like 
it afore.” 

“Was it the shape of the house?” questioned Mary—perhaps as 
much in mockery as earnestness, 

“Tt wasn’t any shape at all. It was just as though a darkness lay 
on that part o’ the hollow, or as if you were looking at it through 
smoked glass. Mary, I'll tell you what it put me in mind of—the 
valley of the shadow of death.” 

“ Mother!” 

“Tt did.” 

“T don’t think it’s right to say that.” 

“T’d not be the one to say anything wrong. But truth’s truth; and 
the thought came into my mind as I stood there.” 

“What was it like?” questioned Mary Barber, in a somewhat 
more reverent tone. 

“Tt was just a shadow of darkness ; nothing else. But there was 
nothing to throw it there, and it made me tremble all over. I’ve 
trembled since when I think of it. Randy Black came by at the 
moment, and I asked him to look—there has been a good deal o’ 
talk again Black in the place, but the man has always shown himself 
civil tome. He stopped and put his two arms on the rail beside me, 
and looked on to where I pointed; but he could not see it. He 
couldn’t see it. He said it was as fine and bright all down the new 
road, every inch of it, as it was that day elsewhere. But the Shadow 
was there, Mary, all the same. You couldn’t tell where it begun or 
where it ended: just that bit o’ the road—ten or twenty yards, may 
be—lay in the dark.” 

To hear Mrs. Barber tell this, her tone subdued in awe, her dim 
eyes gazing into the fire as though she could see the shadow there, her 
whole manner and bearing imparting an impression solemnly earnest, 
brought a curious sensation to Mary. 

“T will take a look myself the next time I pass by, mother.” 

Mrs. Barber shook her head. “You mightn’t see anything. I don’t 
think you will. I went out again the next day and couldn’t see it. 
Brooding over it here since, it had come to me to think that perhaps 
no other human eye, save mine, ever will see it. Black couldn’t. But 
the Shadow was there all the while he looked : never a doubt o’ that.” 

“Tt has a curious sound to hear,” was Mary Barber’s answer. 

“Ay. But it’s true. I never was surer of anything in this world. 
Well, I’d a’most forgot it, Mary: I thought it was just a thing, unac- 
countable, that had come, and passed: But when John Pound brought 
news 0’ the upset in that same spot, saying it was quite a mystery what 
had startled the horses, for there was nobody a-nigh and nothing to 
cause it, it flashed over me that they must have seen the same Shadow 
that I saw—and I don’t know how I felt, so struck and dumbfounded. 
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It’s to be hoped it'll never come there again. Sir Dene turned me 
out,” added the old woman after a pause, “but I don’t wish him ill. 
I'd do him any good if it lay in my power.” 

“Well, mother, 7 feel sore at him; I can tell you that.” 

“ Ay, so did I at first. But the Lord has been good and shown me 
a bit of His light. When Heaven’s opening to us, Mary, we are glad 
to forgive those that have injured us. I didn’t think enough of these 
things till I came here—mercy, and charity to others—and my own 
sins and mistakes, I never might have thought of ’em. And so— 
and so perhaps it has all happened for the best. One must get one’s 
heart broken, as mine’s been, before one can be at full love and peace 
with all the world, friends and enemies.” 

Mary Barber did not quite know what to make of her mother. She 
had never seen her like this. All Mrs. Barber had been noted for 
since she lost her home, was shrinking, silent abstraction. She would 
answer questions put to her, but rarely spoke of her own accord. 

“TI wish you’d finish that buttered-ale, mother.” 

Mrs. Barber took a sip or two: and then let the spoon fall again. 

“T can’t, Mary. The heart goes again it; and something seems 
wrong with my swallow. Leave it be: maybe I'll try it later.” 

“Shall I help you to get to bed, mother? ” 

“No. ’T isn’t time.” 

“T must be going soon. Is there anything else I can do?” 

“You may read just a few verses o’ the Bible, if you like. My 
sight’s got good for nothing.” 

More and more amazed, for Mary had never heard such a request 
from her mother on a week-day, she got up to reach the Bible—one 
that had been in use on Sundays as long as she could remember. But 
she suddenly discovered that she had not brought her spectacles with 
her—and upon looking for her mother’s, could not find them. Mrs. 
Barber seemed disappointed. 

“Oh well, never mind. It wouldn’t have took you five minutes, 
Mary?” 

“It’s not the time, mother ; it is that I can’t see. Where’s the large 
Bible—Father’s? I could see the print of that.” 

It was on the top shelf of the press by the bed, and Mary had to 
stand on a stool to get it down. A large Bible covered with green 
baize, that had been Thomas Barber’s; one they never used. 

She dusted it, sat down, and read the chapter asked for—the 14th of 
St. John. Mrs. Barber listened attentively. 

“* Ay, ay,” she murmured when it was over, “many mansions ‘here. 
There’ll be no sorrow up there, child, and no frightening shadow.” 

“‘T wonder what’s inside this cover?” cried Mary ; who, in passing 
her hand abstractedly over the green baize, found that something lay 
between it and the book. 
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“ There’s nothing there.” 

“There is, mother. It feels like a thickish letter. May I look?” 

* You can laok. I know there’s nothing.” 

Cutting the thread that confined the covering, she took it off; and 
found a piece of brown paper folded together, with two or three papers 
inside it. Had Mary Barber’s pulses been given to flutter, they had 
certainly fluttered then—for a sure prevision, like an instinct, told her 
what was coming. Two of them were old receipts for rent: the other 
was the missing paper, given by Mr. Honeythorn. 

‘“‘ Here it is at last, mother!” ' 

But the time had gone by for Mrs. Barber to be moved about any- 
thing in this world. She just looked round from the fire, but did not 
take the document in her hand. 

“TI remember now: I did put it there. I never thought of the 
Bible when we were looking for it. Every other place but that. You'll 
show it to Sir Dene, Mary, that he may see what I said was true.” 

“Yes, I'll show it to Sir Dene—and to others also,” was the em- 
phatic answer. 

Mary Barber wished her mother good night, again urging the but- 
tered-ale upon her, and departed, the paper safely stowed away in her 
pocket. She stepped into Mrs. Pound’s kitchen, to say a word. 

“You'll give a look up to mother afore you go to bed, Matty 
Pound. She seems queer to-night.” 

“ How—queer?” asked Matty Pound, who sat mending her hus- 
band’s Sunday coat. 

‘Well, I hardly know. She don’t seem like she always does. She 
won't drink the buttered-ale I brought.” 

Mrs. Pound thought the state must be serious not to take shat. “ I'll 
be sure and go up,’’ said she. 

*‘ And if she should be worse in the morning, send little Jack to the 
farm to let me know, please. Our wash is not got up yet, and I can’t 
possibly get out afore night—unless it’s for something particular. If 
she should become ill, we must get Mr. Priar to her. Good night, 
Matty Pound.” 

Matty Pound responded to the salutation, and Mary Barber went 
home. The paper in her pocket felt as good as though it had been a 
hundred-pound note there. 

‘“* My poor mother always said she hoped the paper would come to 
light before she died. Sir Dene’ll see whether she was telling lies now! 
And Jonathan Drew, he’ll see—but Ae’s not worth a thought o’ salt.” 

On the following morning, Mary Barber was toasting some bacon in 
the kitchen for her master’s breakfast, when she was surprised by the 
appearance of John Pound. Not little Jack; John himself. He 
came to bring her ill news—which he got outawkwardly. Mrs. Barber 
was dead. 
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Matty Pound had seen her to bed the night before, all comfortable. 
Upon going into the room in the morning, they found her dead. She 
had died quietly in her sleep. 

“The Squire telled me to come up t’ye,” cried Pound to the dis- 
mayed Mary Barber. “He was passing, and heard what ’twas, and 
said ‘Go up at once, never mind t’ work for a bit.’ Matty says there 
baint no call to fret too much: she must ha’ gone off wi’out pain, as 
quank as a lamb.” 

Ay. The broken heart was at rest. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 
In a small but pretty house within the environs of St. Peter’s parish in 
the suburbs of the city of Worcester, sat four people in the growing 
dusk of a November afternoon: George Arde and his wife; Maria 
Owen, and Geoffry Clanwaring. 

George Arde, a man of middle height, of dark eyes and hair, with a 
pale, honest, but plain face, somewhat stern in its character, was about 
thirty. He had small, independent means, derived from his hop-yards. 
When it was a good year for hops, George Arde was flourishing; when 
the hops failed, he had to look after his shillings as well as his pounds. 
Taking one year with another, his income averaged perhaps two hun- 
dred pounds. No great excess of means: and it may appear singular 
that Farmer Owen should have regretted his daughter’s marriage to him, 
on the score that it exalted her above her station. But his view of it 
was right. George Arde was a gentleman by birth, and well connected ; 
he moved in a sphere above that of the farmer; one to which the latter 
would not have been admitted on an equality. At the time of the mar- 
riage Mr. Owen had protested against it—yielding at last only a re- 
luctant consent; but George Arde, a willing captive to Mary Owen’s 
beauty, would not hear of giving her up. As to the remote contingency 
that he might succeed to Squire Arde’s wealth, none looked on it as a 
surer chimera than George himself. He and the Squire were not very 
nearly related ; George had never received the smallest favour from him, 
never the slightest intimation that he might hope to inherit as much as 
a mourning ring : and he certainly did not look for it. The Squire had 
other relatives, as near—or, rather, as distant—as he; but none expected _ 
to be the better for him. As to George Arde’s own prospects, he in- 
tended to put by a little money every good hop year, buy more yards, 
and so get rich that way. We all have schemes in the head for making 
ourselves wealthy in course of time. 

Mrs. Arde sat by the fire, a baby of some four months old sleeping 
in her arms, It was very precious to the mother, this little thing ; and 
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} they had named it by her own name, Mary. Fragile, delicate, attenuated, 
i) but exquisitely beautiful, was Mrs. Arde. There seemed: to be no 
# strength in her, no life-blood. A flush would appear on her cheeks to- 
4 wards the close of the afternoon ; but at other times her face was pale 
i, as alabaster: you might see the blue veins underneath the clear skin. 
) George Arde feared the paleness less than he did the flush: for the 
F latter looked suspiciously like hectic. There were moments when a 
| horrible prevision came over him—that he should lose her: but: he 
f| strove to drive it away, even from his own heart; and he nevér spoke 
f of it. Maria Owen had been staying with her sister for several weeks 
| now. Mr. and Mrs. Owen willingly spared her: they also had secret 
} fears about Mary’s health. But now that Mrs. Arde seemed to be 
' getting somewhat stronger—as in truth she did so seem—Maria was to 
# go home: and it had been settled that her father should take her back 
! with him when he came in to market on the following Saturday. 

* And that, Maria’s sojourn in the house, accounted for the frequent 
presence in it of Geoffry Clanwaring. Hardly a day passed but upon 
} some pretext or other Mr. Geoffry paid a visit to Worcester. Sir Dene, 
) utterly unsuspicious, told him he was getting restlessly fond of riding. 
[> Not that Geoffry always rode in: he walked often. Just now Sir Dene, 
| who had recovered from the sprain to his ankle, was staying in London, 
+ and Geoffry was entirely his own master in regard to his movements, 
accountable to nobody. He had walked in this afternoon : and he now 
had to walk back again. Earlier than usual, he intended to go: but 
he had business at home that night with Jonathan Drew. 

“And you really cannot stay for tea?” asked Mrs. Arde, as he 
shook hands with her to leave. 

“‘ Not this evening, thank you. I wish I could. Good night, Arde.” 

“Good night, Geoffry.” 

“I wish you would just come as far as the gate with me, Maria. I 
have something to say to you.” ,; 

Geoffry Clanwaring turned his head to ask this as he was quitting the 
room. Maria blushed painfully, and hesitated—hesitated because. of 
the presence of the others. But Geoffry held open the door, waiting 
for her, and she timidly followed him. ‘That Mr. and Mrs. Arde were 
tacitly aware of the state of affairs between Sir Dene’s son and Maria— 
namely, that he was courting her, as the phrase ran—could but be a 
matter of course ; otherwise they had possessed neither sense nor per- 
ception. They did not interfere. George Arde felt that all interference 
would be useless, for he remembered his own case: and it really was 
no concern of his, that he should make or mar. Mrs. Arde trembled a 
little : she saw insurmountable difficulties before them; and once she 
spoke just a word of warning to her sister. ‘“ Papa can never give his 
consent, Maria. It would put him all wrong with Sir Dene.” Maria 
answered nothing: but the sadness that overspread her face showed 
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to Mary Arde how perfectly she understood the hopelessness of the 
future ; and that Mr. Owen’s consent was a thing never to be looked 
for. And so, Mr. and Mrs. Arde had gone on, tacitly sanctioning the 
state of matters, inasmuch as they did not put a stop to Geoffry’s visits. 
He had found many a moment for seeing Maria alone ; for George Arde 
would be out and about, and the delicate young mother had often to 
remain in her chamber. But this was the first time that Mr. Clanwaring 
had gone so far as to ask Maria to go out with him. 

“George,” whispered the wife, as the room door closed, “I do feel 
that we are incurring a great responsibility in suffering this. Should it 
ever be discovered at home, papa will say so.” 

“How is it to be helped?” returned George Arde. “We can do 
nothing, either way. It’s not to be supposed, Polly, that I should go off 
to her father, or to his father, and tell about it !” 

“Well—no. Ofcourse not. At any rate, it will be over on Satur- 
day,” added Mrs. Arde with a sigh of relief. “‘ The responsibility, I 
mean. Maria returns home then, and I shall be glad of it ; much as I 
regret to lose her.” 

Meanwhile Maria, a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, that 
she had caught up in passing out, was pacing down the path on Mr. 
Clanwaring’s arm. George Arde could see them through the window 
in the dusk. It was some such a night as the one already told of, 
when the two men with their burden of plate had gone stealing up 
Harebell Lane: moonlight, but very gusty. A cold November evening. 

“ Everything is arranged and in readiness, Maria,” began Geoftiry. “I 
saw the clergyman this afternoon, and I’ve got the license. Nine 
o'clock, mind. You will find me at the church waiting for you.” 

For Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring had succeeded in obtaining Maria 
Owen’s consent to marry him. ‘They meant to take French leave : get 
married quietly, and tell the world afterwards. Such weddings were rather 
common in those days; and were regarded with less reprehension than 
they would be in these. To do Maria justice, she had at first steadily 
refused : but Geoffry had eloquently pointed out that there was no 
middle course ; nothing between that, and separation. And, to separate, 
was beyond the philosophy of either. 

“T cannot possibly see how I shall get away from here in my white 
dress,” she answered. “ The season is too far advanced for wearing 
white in a morning now. If they saw me, they might suspect something.” 

“Put on a big shawl,” suggested Geoffry. “Or come in a coloured 
dress : what does it matter?” 

At the foot of the little garden there ran a sheltered walk behind the 
hedge, secure from observation. Geoffry turned into it. 

“ T want to try on the ring, love.” 

He had bought it that afternoon at the silversmith’s. The same one 
from whom the gold and silver plate had been stolen: which robbery, 
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| as to its perpetrators, had never been discovered, in spite of the cunning 
i} of the Bow Street runners. Mr. Geoffry found he had guessed the size 
# well: the friendly night hid the blushes on Maria’s sweet face, as he 


& told her so. 





“Oh but, Geoffry, I scarcely dare to think of it!” she said imploringly. 
*“‘T tremble for the consequences. And besides, it is wo¢ a right thing 
for us to do,” 

‘Tt is quite right, my love. It can injure no one. When once my 
father knows you, and finds that we are happy, he will forgive all. And 
you are aware that Mr. Owen would give you to me himself, so far as I 
am alone concerned.” 

“I have never disobeyed my father and mother before,” she said 

bursting into tears. 
Geoffry Clanwaring kissed the tears away. The gentle, lovely face, 
|} very sad then, lay passively against him, and he took kiss after kiss from 
it, as he whisperingly reassured her with all the eloquence love is master 
of. And thus they parted—for the last time before their wedding-day. 

The church of St. Peter’s was open in the morning. A damp old 
church in the.region of Frog Lane, that you stepped down to as if into 
a vault. The clergyman was in the vestry; the clerk fidgeted about 
m the pews. Geoffry Clanwaring, in bridegroom’s attire, stood looking 
} anxiously from the door. 

') A panting, breathless girl came in. A most lovely, dimpled, timid, 
' shrinking girl, who took off her red gipsy cloak as she entered, which 
| had served partially to cover her. Her wedding dress was of white 
sprigged India muslin—it had been a present to her years ago from her 
godmother—and a straw hat trimmed with a wreath of pale blush roses. 

“‘God bless you, my darling!” cried Geoffry, seizing upon her. ‘It 
is seven minutes past nine, and I was all upon thorns.” 

“T was so afraid,” she whispered. ‘TI did not dare come out of my 
room for fear of any one’s meeting me on the stairs.” 

“T shall want you to stand father-in-church to this young lady,” said 
Geoffry to the clerk, slipping a very substantial fee into that functionary’s 
hand. 

“ At your pleasure, sir.” 

The clergyman came out in his surplice, and took his place. The 
clerk directed them where to kneel; standing himself at Maria’s elbow. 
There was no bridesmaid ; the clerk was to be “ father-in-church” and 
give the bride away. It has been remarked that such weddings, unat- 
tended, were tolerably common then : and the clergyman made no fuss 
about this one. He saw that the license was in order, asked a question 
or two, and proceeded with his work. 

Rarely has a handsomer couple knelt before the altar, never one 
more attractive. He, tall and strong, with his fair Saxon beauty, his 
kindly blue eyes, his golden hair ; she in her gentle, shrinking, blushing 
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loveliness. The clergyman pronounced them man and wife, and gave 
the bridegroom, at his own request, a certificate. 

The weather had culminated into a down-fall of rain when they got 
out again. It had been a dull, grey, threatening morning, and now the 
rain had commenced. Not very hard, as yet. Maria took her white 
India muslin up under her cloak, and tripped along on Geoffry’s arm. 
Thanks to the umbrella—which he had had the precaution to bring 
from home—and the rainy streets, they got into Mr. Arde’s without 
observation. 

In consequence of Mrs, Arde’s delicate state, and perhaps also of 
the exactions of the baby, breakfast there had recently been taken very 
late, more especially when she attempted to come down to it—as she 
had this morning. The tea was only being made; and Maria’s escapade . 
had not been discovered: it was supposed she had not yet come out 
of her chamber. Geoffry went in first, in his light overcoat. 

“Why, Geoffry!” exclaimed George Arde with intense surprise. 
“ You are in town early!” 

Geoffry threw his coat back, and they saw his costume—a gala one. 
Quite at the first moment, no suspicion as to the wy, was aroused. 
George Arde, as he stared, thought there might be some grand breakfast 
in the town, that Mr. Clanwaring had come in for. 

“Ts anything going on in Worcester to-day, Geofiry ?” 

“Not that I know of. I have been getting married.” 

He turned to the door, and brought Maria in, scarlet cloak and all. 
Mr. Arde looked from one to the other; his wife sunk into a chair, 
bewildered. 

“ Oh, Maria!” she gasped. 

Maria flew to her, and hid her face on her bosom in a passion of 
hysterical tears. They could not soothe her: emotion, suppressed 
hitherto, had its way now. 

“Oh, Mary ! forgive me!” came the sobbing cry. 

Geoffry tenderly took off the hat and cloak, and stroked the hand 
with its new wedding ring fondly within his own. Mrs. Arde was pale 
as death. 

“ You—are—surely—not really married !” she exclaimed. 

“ Here’s the certificate,” said Geoffry, handing it to Mr. Arde.. “ It’s 
allin form. We were married at your parish church—St. Peter’s.” 

“Well, you are a clever fellow!” cried Mr. Arde, half admiringly; 
half angrily. 

“ And my father and mother !—oh, what a blow it will be to them!” 
bewailed Mrs. Arde, weeping with Maria. 

“T hope not,” answered Geoffry. “They both like me.” 

“Who is to break it to them?” 

“TI; of course. I shall go over there to-day or to-morrow for the 
purpose. You won’t refuse to give us some breakfast, will you, Arde?” 
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Mr. Arde, getting a little over his annoyance—for he had felt at first 
both dismayed and angry—told him that as much breakfast was at their 
service as they liked to eat. Just as he had been neuter in the matter 
hitherto, so he resolved, after taking a minute’s inward counsel with 
himself, to remain.. The marriage had certainly been no fault of his : 
none could be more surprised at it than he was; and therefore no blame 
could attach to him. He did not see why he should either espouse their 
cause, or turn against them for it: and he determined to do neither. 

“Tt is your own concern entirely, Geoffry ; I shall not make it mine. 
I am sorry that you have taken this step—and there’s sure to be a row 
over it: but I don’t see that I am called upon to resent it. And so— 
here’s good luck to you both.” 

“ Thank you heartily,” replied Geoffry: while Maria sobbed in silence. 

“ But, do not think I approve of what you have done—don’t run 
away with that notion to tell your friends,” resumed Mr. Arde. ‘ What 
are your plans ?” 

“ Plans ?” returned Geoftry. 

“Ay. Where are you going to take Maria? Up to the moon?” 

“Up to Malvern. I have engaged lodgings there for the present.” 

“Oh, I thought you might be going to take her to Beechhurst Dene,” 
cried Mr. Arde rather satirically. 

“*T must wait for that.” 

But before sitting down to breakfast, Maria escaped to her chamber, 
unseen by either of the servants; there to remove the tell-tale attire 
and assume her ordinary dress. As to Geoffry, he breakfasted with his 
overcoat buttoned close up. 

Surprises that day seemed to be the lot of Mr. and Mrs. Arde. The 
morning was wearing on, getting near the time that Geoffry intended 
to take his bride away—driving her in his open gig to avert any suspicion 
that a close carriage might have endangered—when Squire Arde called. 
The same little, stooping old man that you have already seen ; in the 
same pepper-and-salt suit with the silver buckles at his knees and 
shoes ; and the same fluffy great coat falling off his narrow shoulders. 
He had never honoured them with a call yet : hence the surprise. Mrs. 
Arde blushed as she rose timidly to receive him. As to Maria, she felt 
ready to sink: in the first confused moment a wild fancy came over her 
that her father knew all about the morning’s work, and that Squire Arde 
had come from him, the herald of war. 

“‘ What, are you here!” cried he, staring at Geoffry. 

“IT came into Worcester this morning, Squire,” was the assumingly- 
careless answer. 

“Oh,” returned the Squire, glancing at Maria, as though he had 
some suspicion that she might be the attraction. ‘ When d’ye expect 
Sir Dene home from Lunnon ?” 

“In a week or two, I suppose ; it’s uncertain,” answered Geoffry. 
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Squire Arde’s visit this morning was not dictated by any thought of 
friendship or courtesy: he had but come to inquire after the character 
of a man who had been employed upon George Arde’s hop grounds. 

“T don’t know much of him, sir,” was George’s answer to the appli- 
cation. “He is steady enough, I think. Jonathan Drew could tell 
you more about him than I can.” 

“ Ah, I daresay,” was the old man’s remark. ‘ But Drew might nat 
speak the truth, you know.” 

“Drew not speak the truth!” interposed Geoffry Clanwaring. 
“He'd be sure to do that, Squire. Though surly in manner sometimes, - 
he is truthful.” 

“When he finds it convenient to be so,” returned the Squire with 
composure. “He did not speak truth for Tom Barber’s widow.” 

“ How do you mean, sir ?” 

“In the matter of that lost paper. Drew knew it was given to her, 
well enough, though it suited him to forget it.” 

“Tf I thought Drew did know of it—asserting all the while that he 
did not ; that there had never been any such paper given—I would get 
my father to turn him away,” was the indignant remark of Geoffry. 

“Let him be,” said the old man. “The matter’s over, and done 
with, and Hester Barber’s gone. A curious thing, she should ha’ 
found the paper only an hour or two afore her death, warn’t it ?” 

He looked at Geoffry with his once bright grey eye, cold as steel. 
In the glance there was a strange keenness. 

“Yes, it was curious,” assented Geoffry. ‘“‘ Hati the paper been 
unearthed in time, I hope—and I think—my father would have re- 
spected it, and not interfered with the poor old woman ; although it 
was not binding on him. I should have done my best to beg for her. 
I did as it was.” 

“Well, it’s too late by some months now,” said the Squire: “the 
cottage is gone, and the fine new road’s there instead. It’s just one 
of those cases, young man, that might be compared to a broken egg. 
Once spilt on the floor, it can never be picked up again.” 

“That’s true,” said Geoffry, a great sadness in his good-natured blue 
eyes. ‘ Nobody was more sorry for poor Granny Barber than I was. 
It was a hard case: I told my father so. But he did not see it in the 
same light.” 

Old Mr. Arde nodded, and then shook his head from side to side, as 
if in strong condemnation. 

“You think my father did wrong, I see, sir.” 

“Nay, I judge nobody, young man. But there’s some plain words in 
an old Book that have run through my head, off and on, since the day 
I saw ’em demolishing her place. ‘Remove not the old land-mark, 
and enter not into the field of the fatherless.’ Sir Dene don’t read his 
Bible, may be.” 
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“Oh but he does—sometimes,” said Geoffry. 

“ Ah then he forgot ’em, may be. Any way the old homestead’s gone, 
and Hester Barber’s gone; and the cutting’s broad and smooth, and a 
fine name you've given to it—Dene Hallow.” 

“‘ We did not give it: I don’t know who did give it, sir.” 

“ And it don’t matter who,” rejoined the Squire. 

At that moment a young servant maid came in with the baby. When 
she saw there was a stranger present, she would have retreated ; but 
Mrs, Arde took the child from her. A very pretty, lively little baby in 
a clean white frock, who sat up and looked with independence on the 
company. The child attracted Squire Arde’s attention, and he went 
up and patted its cheek. 

* Boy, or girl, ma’am ?” 

“ Girl, sir,” replied Mrs. Arde. 

“Ho ho, pretty one; ho ho! What, are ye laughing at the old 
man? D’ye want to come to him?” 

For the baby had broken out into a smile, and was holding forth 
its little fat arms. To the surprise of all present, perhaps also of him- 
self, Squire Arde put his riding-whip on the table, and took the baby. 

“‘What’s her name?” he asked, as he sat down, and the little fingers 
caught hold of his hanging bunch of seals. 

“It’s Mary, sir.” 

“Mary! The same as my girl’s was,” muttered he, his voice dying 
away in a whisper. And he kissed the child fondly. 

“Here, take it, ma’am; I must be going,” said he, getting up. 
“You don’t look very peart, my dear,” he added, in a kind, fatherly 
tone, as Mrs. Arde received the child, and he chucked her under the 
chin, “ You should try and get your wife’s roses back, George Arde. 
Good day to ye all.” 

They watched him down the path in the rain, the little shrunken 
figure, riding-whip in hand, George Arde attending him to open the 

ate. 
: His had been a sad history. In the bloom of his early manhood, 
when life looked fair before him, he had married a young lady to whom 
he was much attached. She gave birth to a child—a girl—and soon 
afterwards symptoms of insanity developed themselves. Ever since 
then until her death, which only occurred three years ago, she had 
been the raving inmate of a lunatic asylum. The little girl lived to be 
ten years old: and her death nearly broke her father’s heart. Since 
then he had been strangely altered: the kindly feelings of his nature 
seemed to have withered up at the grave, and he became a solitary, 
penurious old man. Hurst Leet was wont to say that he was Arde by 
name, and hard by nature. But this was mostly applied to his sociable 
qualities ; for no one instance of oppression had ever been traced 
to him. 
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“‘ How’s hops, George ?” he asked, as he was going through the gate. 
“ Pretty brisk, sir. Nothing much to complain of.” 
“T think I shall try that fellow. Good morning.” 


On the following afternoon, Geoffry Clanwaring, leaving his wife at 
Malvern, went over to Harebell Farm, to break the news of what he 
had done. Nothing, as he believed, had transpired ; he took it for 
granted that the marriage was as yet a secret. Mr. Owen happened to 
be in his barn when Geoffry rodein. Leaving his horse, Geoffry found 
him watching the threshing. Drawing the farmer outside, for the noise 
was deafening, Geoffry sat down on the shaft of a barrow, and told him 
what he had to tell. 

“T know all about it, Mr. Clanwaring.” 

“ Know it!” repeated Geoffry starting up. But it might have struck 
him that the farmer listened very quietly, without any appearance of 
surprise. ‘Why, how did you get to know it, sir?” 

“From my daughter Mary. I took the pony-chaise into Worcester 
early this morning to fetch home Maria, her mother not being well. - It 
could not be kept from me then.” 

A deprecating flush rose to the young man’s ingenuous face. He 
held out his hand timidly. 

“You will not refuse to forgive me, sir! And—to—bless us both?” 

“My forgiveness will not be a material matter to you, Mr. Clanwar- 
ing,” was the reply—and Geoffry could but note with what strangely 
calm sadness he was speaking. ‘‘ Your father’s will be of more moment 
than mine: and that I fear you will never get. I cannot forgive 
Maria.” 

“Oh but she was not to blame ; it was not her fault,” ardently burst 
forth Geoffry. “She only yielded to me after months of persuasion.” 

“ There lies her fault—that she did yield,” spoke the farmer gravely. 
“T had thought that I could place implicit trust in my daughters.” 

“She will be your dutiful daughter still, Mr. Owen, and her mother’s 
too, although she is my wife. I'll bring her over to see you next week.” 

“Do you fancy you were justified in taking this extreme step, sir?” 

“Not entirely,” candidly avowed Geoffry ; “‘ but yes in a very great 
degree. The only one to whom I cannot plead justification is my own 
father. To you and Mrs. Owen I may, and do, plead it. Had younot 
told me, sir, that you liked me for myself; that you would, had circurm- 
stances only been favourable; have willingly given me Maria?” 

Robert Owen drew in his refined and beautiful lips. It was true, 
so far. 

“ But the circumstances were not favourable, Mr. Clanwaring. You 
know perfectly well that I alluded to your father. Ov/y in the event of 
his being willing, should I have been.” 

“You see I was obliged to marry her as I have done,” confessed 
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Geoffry. ‘Had I asked my father’s consent, he would have forbidden 
it altogether—and in the teeth of an absolute refusal I should not have 
liked to disobey him. As it is, nobody forbid it ; and I have but taken 
my own way.” 

“I should call that three parts sophistry, sir.” 

“And one part good wholesome honesty,” returned Geoffry, his 
earnest eyes full of sincere meaning. “ Believe me, Mr. Owen, it will 
all come right. Sir Dene will be angry at first; little doubt of it; but 
he'll not retain anger long. I wrote to him last night, a good long letter, 
telling him all about it from the onset, and sent it off to-day. He'll get 
it to-morrow morning.” 

“ And a fine way he'll be in!” remarked the farmer. “ His first act 
will be to give me notice of ejectment.” 

“How can you think he would be so unjust?” retorted Geoffry. 
“‘T have told him that you knew no more of it than he did, and would 
have been just as much against it. He’ll make common cause with you 
in abusing me for a bit, I shouldn’t wonder. Yow will forgive me, 
Mr. Owen?”—and once more the pleading eyes went out with the 
offered hand. 

“In one sense I forgive you, Mr. Clanwaring,—and that is, that I 
do not refuse my countenance to you now. The marriage cannot be 
undone ; therefore it would serve no good end to resent it. It is not 
against me-that you have sinned, but against your father and family.” 

“‘ Thank you,” said Geoffry heartily, as his hand was at length taken. 
‘‘ And now, sir, I want you to hear me say that your daughter is very 
dear tome. By heaven’s help, I will do my best and utmost to pro- 
mote her happiness.” 

Mr. Owen shook his head in sadness. ‘You think so now; I do 
not doubt it ; but in these unequal marriages the wife generally has to 
suffer from neglect in the long run.” 

‘“‘ Mine never shall,” emphatically spoke Geoffry, his whole face burn- 
ing-red with resentment at the implied suggestion. “If I know anything 
of myself, Mr. Owen, of my nature, my principles, my /ove, Maria will 
be as dear to me and as honoured by me in the far-off years to come, 
as she is on this, the morrow of my wedding day.” 

In the far-off years to come! Could poor Geoffry—could ill-fated 
Robert Owen—but have foreseen a shadow of the events that were 
destined to happen long before those far-off years should dawn! As- 
trologers have assumed fo see into the future : but it is not one of the 
least mercies of God that all such sight is hidden from our view. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ENCOUNTERING THE STORM. 


CLATTERING up through the gates of Beechhurst Dene in a noisy post- 
chaise and pair late at night, went Sir Dene Clanwaring and _ his eldest 
son. The chaise had been chartered from Sir Dene’s hotel at Worces- 
ter, the Hoppole, after the London stage coach had deposited them in 
that city. Geoffry’s “good long letter” was not received so soon by 
two or three days as it might have been, in consequence of Sir Dene’s 
temporary absence from London. It had now brought him down in a 
fury, and Mr. Clanwaring accompanied him to take part in the storm. 
He was a little, dark man, this eldest son and heir; proud, honour- 
able, haughtily self-conscious of his degree and position. As little like 
his father and Geoffry in person as he could well be; resembling, in 
fact, his dead mother. Bitterly wrathful, was he, against Geoffry for 
the (as he put it) degrading marriage: he said less than Sir Dene, but 
his anger was inwardly greater and would be more lasting. Mr. Clan- 
waring intended to mate with one of high degree, himself ; the youngest 
brother, in India, had married a title: how could they brook the dis- 
grace on the family inflicted by Geoffry? Mr. Clanwaring’s private 
opinion was that he deserved hanging. As a matter of course he must 
be discarded for ever: blotted out of the Clanwaring archives. 

The housekeeper came forward in dismay as the chaise stopped: she 
had received no intimation of Sir Dene’s return, and had been about to 
retire for the night. He waved her off; said they did not want much 
supper ; anything. would do ; but ordered a fire to be lighted instantly 
in his parlour, and Gander sent to him. 

Gander was in bed. A faithful serving man some forty years old, who 
had spent the last half of them with his master in India, and was now 
butler. Gander had a frightful toothache—which he was always having 
—and had gone to bed at nine on the strength of it. He was ared- 
faced man with obstinate dark hair that never could be persuaded by 
brush to lie on his head, but stood up in straight pieces like porcupines’ 
quills, as if he were in a chronic state of fright! The popular phrase— 
his hair stood on end—might have been made for Gander. 

“Now then, Gander,” began Sir Dene as soon as he appeared, 
“what is the truth of this infamous business?” 

Gander knew what was meant, and wished himself miles away: he 
was nearly as simple as his name. The offender, Mr. Geoffry, wasa 
great favourite of his. 

“ Can’t you speak ?” cried Sir Dene. 

“Well, Sir Dene—I—-I suppose you have heard of it,” stammered 
Gander, who was a native of Worcestershire. 

“Ts he really married ?” 
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“Oh yes, sir, I believe so.” 

“ And to one of those girls of Owen’s !” 

“Yes, sir, it’s she. The only one left of em. Squire Arde’s nephew 
married the other.” 

“Squire Arde’s nephew?” Gander had thrown in that in his good 
nature ; a reminder that his young master was not the first gentleman 
by birth who had gone to Farmer Owen’s for a wife. 

“ Has he been here since ?” thundered Sir Dene. 

“‘ Mr. Geoffry ?—no, sir. We hear he is staying at Malvern.” 

John the heir turned round: he was holding his boots, first one 
then the other, to the faggots in the grate, now blazing up. 

“Ts it known yet in the neighbourhood, Gander?” 

“Lawk, Mr. Clanwaring, sir! Known! Why, it’s the whole talk of 
the place—and has been since the day after the wedding, when Mr. 
Geoffry came over to beg forgiveness of Farmer Owen ” 

“Forgiveness of Aim!” interjected Mr. Clanwaring with curling 
lips. 

Gander detected the passion. “I beg your-pardon, Mr. Clanwaring,” 
he resumed with deprecation. “It’s said he did do it. Farmer Owen 
is as grieved about it as anybody else can be. He told Squire Arde 
that it was just a blow to him.” 

* Does he consider Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring beneath his daughter?” 
questioned the heir in scornful mockery. 

““It is because he is so much above her, sir, and because he knows 
it will put Mr. Geoffry wrong with Sir Dene—that’s why Ze feels it as a 
blow,” cried honest Gander. 

“ Cease this, John,” stormed the baronet, bringing down his hand on 
the table by which he stood. ‘What I want to know is, how he got 
acquainted with the girl. They would not be married off-hand without 
some acquaintanceship. Somebody must have known that there were 
meetings between them.” 

“ As to that, Geoffry was always out and about like a bailiff,” spoke 
Mr. Clanwaring, while Gander was wisely silent. 

“He had his work to do, John. Overlooking, and that.” 

_ Yes, sir. I imagine, though, that Harebell Farm was better looked 
after than all the rest of the land put together.” 

“‘ Harebell Farm is not in my occupation ; he had no business there 
at all,” growled Sir Dene. And his son gave a stamp to the burning 
wood with his right boot. 

“The young lady has not been at home these five weeks past, Sir 
Dene—leastways, it’s said so,” added cautious Gander, not. deeming 
it expedient to know too much. “The tale runs that she has been 
staying at Worcester with her sister, Mrs. Arde.” 

A sudden flash of enlightenment, like an illumination, darted through 
Sir Dene’s brain. He turned on his heel. 
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“Then that explains his visits to Worcester! John, I thought he had 
gone Worcester-mad. He was always there.” 

“ And no one could open their lips to tell Beechhurst Dene of it!” 
said John bitterly. ‘‘ Did you know nothing of it, Gander ?” 

“ Not a word, Mr. Clanwaring. Of course, sir, I know it was as Sir 
Dene says—that Mr. Geoffry was often going to Worcester : but it never 
came into my head to wonder why he went.” 

Sir Dene. was biting his hot lips. “ Let’s see—which day was it that 
he made this shameful marriage, Gander ?” 

“’Twas last Thursday, sir—a week ago to-morrow. I wondered what 
business could be taking off Mr. Geoffry so soon in the morning : his 
gig was waiting at the door a’most afore it was light. He had a cup 0’ 
coffee took to his room, and came down with his top-coat on. ‘If I 
am not at home by nine o'clock to-night, don’t expect me, Gander,’ 
says he. Upon that I asked whether he had got the key of the cellaret 
—for I had been looking for it, Sir Dene, and couldn’t find it. He 
unbuttoned his coat to feel in his pockets, and then I see he was 
dressed up.” 

“‘Saw he was dressed up!” echoed Sir Dene. ‘“ And ought not that 
to have given you a suspicion of what was agate ?” 

“Why no, sir; how should it?” returned Gander. 

“A man does not go out dressed up at dawn for nothing,” stormed 
the baronet. 

“T thought it might be the mayor’s feast at Worcester, Sir Dene—if 
I thought anything : it’s held in November. But, sir,” added the man 
with reason, “ put it that I had suspected the truth—what end would it 
have served? I could not have stopped Mr. Geoffry from getting mar- 
ried—or attempted to stop him. He is my master, sir.” 

‘You are a fool, Gander,” growled Sir Dene. 

To what use the discussion? Of what avail to dispute as to what 
might have been? It could not undo the fact of the marriage, or part 
Geoffry Clanwaring from the young girl he had made his wife. 

On the following day, Thursday, Geoffry drove his wife over from 
Malvern to Harebell Farm. And there, happening to meet one of his 
father’s servants, he learnt the fact that Sir Dene had come thundering 
home in a storm of passion. Leaving Maria with her mother, he went 
at once to Beechhurst Dene. 

There was a distressing and turbulent scene. Geoffry found more 
enemies than he had bargained for. Not only were his father and 
brother there: but his mother’s sister, Miss Clewer, a precise maiden 
lady of more than middle age, had also arrived. The news of her 
favourite nephew’s escapade had reached her at her home in Glouces- 
tershire, and she posted over in a chaise and four in dire consterna- 
tion. 

Going in by the back way, Geoffry met Gander in the passage. The 
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butler started back when he saw who it was ; and took the opportunity 
to whisper a word of warning. 

“They be all in the library, Mr. Geoffry,” he said, “ making a fright- 
ful outcry against you. The master, and Mr. Clanwaring, and Miss 
Ann Clewer—she’s come over, sir. I’ve just carried in a pitcher 0’ 
water to keep her out of a fit of the ’sterics.” 

“Great cry and little wool, Gander,” said Geoffry, with light good 
humour. But nevertheless he shrank from the task before him. He 
would not so much have minded Sir Dene alone; but there was the 
wrath of his haughty brother in addition to be encountered; not to 
speak of his aunt’s hysterics. 

The room called the library was a charming one. Not large, with a 
bay window opening on the side of the house opposite to that of the 
Harebell Lane entrance. It looked on the green park ; on its beautiful 
old trees scattered here and there; on the herd of tame deer. It had 
been the favourite sitting-room of the late Lady Clanwaring, and was 
lightly and tastily furnished, the carpet bright with roses, the chairs and 
curtains of pale green brocade. 

Geoffry opened the door quietly, and they did not see him. Sir 
Dene was pacing the floor in a fume ; John Clanwaring stood with his 
face to the window; Miss Clewer (a very thin lady with a flaxen “ front”) 
sat on a sofa, her bonnet and shawl on, just as she had got out of the 
post-chaise ; her eyes dropping tears. 

“Sir Dene! Father!” 

They saw him then; and a fine commotion set in. What Gander 
had called a frightful outcry became more frightful. Sir Dene raved, 
Ann Clewer sobbed ; John Clanwaring stared contemptuously in his 
brother’s face, his thin lips compressed, his arms folded. Geoffry stood 
his ground before them, hoping for a hearing ; upright, noble, his fair 
Saxon face quite remarkable in its beauty. He strove to make the 
best defence he could: but it was not a moment calculated to enhance 
an offender’s courage. Sir Dene interrupted him at every second word, 
utterly refusing to listen. 

“Aunt Ann, will you hear me —will you let me tell you how 
sweet and gentle she is?” pleaded Geoffry. ‘She is as much a 
lady in mind, manners, and appearance as ever my dear mother 
was.” 

“Oh !” cried Miss Clewer with a shriek andasob. ‘To bring your 
mother’s name in with fers / The world must be coming to an end, I 
think. If my dear Lady Clanwaring could come out of her grave, 
she’d die again with the shame.” 

It was of no use. Not a word of reason could any one of them be 
brought to hear. Abuse drowned Geoffry’s voice. Sir Dene ranted 
out hot things ; Mr. Clanwaring quieter ones, that stung ten-fold deeper 
with their scorn; Miss Clewer sobbed and choked and shrieked. 
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Geoffry managed to put his hand into his father’s, as he whispered forth 
a plea to be forgiven. 

Forgiven ! Sir Dene flung away the hand with a passionate force that 
sent Geoffry staggering : and ordered him out of the house. 

“Go,” he thundered, his arm stretched out to indicate the door. 
“Get your living in the best way you can. I cast you off from this 
hour.” 

And Geoffry went. Finding that the longer he stayed the worse it 
got, he went. At the angle of the passage stood Gander, with a face 
as red as a turkey’s comb. 

“Tt has been a’most as bad as bull-baiting, hasn’t it, Mr. Geoffry ?” 
he whispered. 

“There has been as much noise, Gander.” 

“Ay. But look here, sir—don’t you be downhearted. Sir Dene’s 
temper’s up—and nobody knows better than me the lot of swearing it 
takes to cool it down again. One has to swear, living in India. Just 
let Mr. Clanwaring get away from the place—he is the hottest against 
you, sir, and it edges on Sir Dene. When he’s safe off and the house 
is clear, you come again, Mr. Geoffry, and try then. I can tell you 
one thing, sir—your father likes you better than he does Azm.” 

Geoffry nodded. He knew all this just as well as Gander. While 
he was giving directions for his clothes to be sent to him, the library 
door opened, and Mr. Clanwaring came out. 

“You will shake hands with me before I go, won’t you, John?” he 
asked, when he had finished what he had to say to Gander—and the 
tone was a somewhat piteous one. 

But Mr. John Clanwaring rejected the held-out hand quite as un- 
mistakeably though less demonstratively than Sir Dene had done: and 
passed on, leaving a few cold and cutting words behind him. 

So Geoffry went out of his father’s home by the nearest and least 
ceremonious way. As he crossed Harebell Lane, he saw Robert Owen 
leaning on his gate. 

“Well, how have you sped?” were the words that greeted 
him. 

“ Badly to-day,” was the young man’s candid answer. “It was to be 
expected I should, this first time. Things will come all right later, Mr. 
Owen—at least with my father. I am sure of it.” 

‘Is Sir Dene very much incensed ?” questioned Mr. Owen. 

“Yes. Old Aunt Ann has come posting over—to make matters 
worse: and my brother is at home, which is worse still. Between them 
all, I had not fair play. No play at all, in fact. It will be different— 
when I can get to see my father alone.” 

“And meanwhile, what are you to do for ways and means, Mr. 
Clanwaring ?” 

Geoffry smiled. “That need not concern me yet, sir: I am not 
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reduced to my last ten-pound note. Never having had ill outlets for 
my money, as some young fellows have, I saved it.” 

Robert Owen shook his head. “The time may come when you will 
rue the day of your foolish marriage with Maria.” 

“Tt never will,” said Geoffry with emphasis. “She is a great deal 
too precious to me for that to come to pass.” 

Mr. Owen sighed. Others had thought the same, and lived to find 
themselves bitterly mistaken. They were leaning with their arms on 
the gate while they talked. 

“Did Sir Dene say anything about me, Mr. Clanwaring ?” 

“Not a word. Who's that ?” 

Geoffry Clanwaring’s ‘‘ Who’s that” applied to a man who was pass- 
ing down the lane. An ill-looking fellow with a slouching gait, and 
slouching hat. 

“T don’t know who it is,” was Robert Owen’s answer when the 
man was beyond hearing, “but I suspect it is one of Mr. Randy 
Black’s choice customers. Had this business of yours, sir, not come 
between me and Sir Dene, I might have found it my duty to give him 
a hint as to what I think of the Trailing Indian.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Geoffry. 

“T have nothing very tangible to say. Only that I feel sure evil 
doings of some kind are carried on in the house. I am out a good deal 
late in an evening with my stock, and hardly a night passes by but I 
see ill-looking men slink up this lane on their way to the place. Some- 
times they have bundles with them.” 

“ Bundles !” cried Geoffry. 

“Bundles that they try to hide. I’d not like to make an affidavit 
that they don’t contain stolen goods.” 

“No!” uttered Geoffry in surprise. “Stolen goods! You mean 
smuggled goods, don’t you?” 

“‘T mean what I say, Mr. Clanwaring. I have had my strong sus- 
picions for some time now, that the Trailing Indian is a receiving 
place for them.” 

“Oh but, you know my father would never allow anything of that 
kind on his estate,” returned Geoffry, unconsciously drawing himself 
up with a touch of the haughty pride of the Clanwaring family. “He 
would shut up the Trailing Indian to-morrow, and send Black to the 
right about.” 

“ He would have to prove it first,” dissented Robert Owen. “ Black 
holds his lease, and cannot be turned out lightly. Put it down at 
smuggling only: it’s not very reputable to have such a man for one’s 
next-door neighbour.” 

“Black must be uncommonly bold if it is anything beyond smug- 
gling. Do you think he’d venture on it ?” 

“There never was a safer place for it than the Trailing Indian has 
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been,” observed Mr. Owen. “ Moses Black occupied this farm, and 
of course was in his brother’s interests; Mr. Honeythorn kept but 
three or four servants at the Dene in his old age—and they mostly 
women. Why, a gang of smugglers, or what not, might have gone 
up this lane nightly, and not been met or seen once in a twelve- 
month! And you know how lonely the field way is across to Wor- 
cester !” 

Geoffry Clanwaring took out his watch. ‘What time do you dine, 
Mr. Owen ?” , 

“T expect dinner’s ready now, sir.” 

“Then I'll go up to the Trailing Indian after dinner, before we start 
for home. Mr. Randy Black must get a hint from me, to mind his 
manners.” 

“T should have given him a hint myself long ago, only that I pos- 
sess no right to interfere,” said Robert Owen. ‘“ You may tell him so 
if you like, Mr. Clanwaring.” 

When dinner was over (served in the best room, and in the best style 
that Harebell Farm could venture on—which was but a homely, com- 
fortable style at the best—for this was the first time it had had the 
honour of entertaining Sir Dene’s son) Geoffry started for the Trailing 
Indian. He took the short cut over the fields—not much above five 
minutes’ walk that way—and leaped the little stile at the end of the 
Farm’s grounds, which brought him out opposite the inn. Black was 
standing at his door, and watched the exit. He touched his hat to 
his landlord’s son. 

“T want to speak to you, Black. Will you walk about with me in 
the lane for a minute or two?” 

“Won't you come in, sir?” 

“No, I’ve not the time.” 

Pacing the lane before the house, beyond chance of eaves-droppers, 
Geoffry Clanwaring gave the hint that he had come to give. He did 
not accuse Black outright of unorthodox doings : only said that doubts 
had been aroused whether all things enacted at the Trailing Indian 
would bear the light of day. And he emphatically recommended 
Black to amend his ways, if they required amending—or he would hear 
more of it from Sir Dene. 

“Robert Owen has been putting you up to say this!” was Black’s 
first comment, spoken with suppressed fierceness. 

“No one has put me to say it—I come of my own accord. Though 
I may tell you, Black, that Mr. Owen has just the same opinion of the 
Trailing Indian that I have. He sees queer people stealing up here 
often enough at night.” 

A change passed over Black’s evil face. It settled into a sneer. 

‘Owen has taken a spite against me, Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring. I’ve 
knowed it long. My belief is, he wants to get me out of the Trail- 
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ing Indian that he may have the place himself; that’s why he invents 
these lies.” 

“‘ Don’t be absurd, man,” rebuked Geoffry. 

Black said he was not absurd. He denied all insinuations out and 
out, giving the Trailing Indian the very whitest of characters. It was as 
honest as Harebell Farm, he said, and honester. 

“That’s enough, Black—I don’t want to go further into it,” concluded 
Geoffry. “My warning is a friendly one. If needed, you will do 
wisely to act upon it; if unneeded—why, there’s no harm done.” 

“It’s a shame that people should try to take away my character 
behind my back!” exclaimed the landlord in a deeply-injured tone. 
“‘ There’s not a ounce o’ bacca or a gill o’ brandy comes into the Trail- 
ing Indian, but what has been through his Majesty’s customs.” 

“As to smuggling, the popular belief is that the whole country 
smuggles when it gets the chance—from a duchess downwards,” care- 
lessly remarked Geoffry. “But,” he added, dropping his voice, “ to 
harbour stolen goods, or those who deal in them, is a very different 
thing, Black. Don’t let the Trailing Indian be suspected of that. Good 
afternoon.” : 

He vaulted over the stile at a run, leaving Black looking as dark 
as his name. Geach came sauntering forth from the inn door, behind 
which he had been peeping all the while. 

“What's up, Randy? You look fit to eat your grandmother.” 

“If this is not the work of that confounded rat, call me false for 
ever!” cried Black, stamping with passion. 

“What work? What rat?” naturally asked Geach. 

“ Robert Owen.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


























ON CAMEOS. 


HERE is great uncertainty as to the origin of the word cameo 

or camaieu ; some of the learned tracing it to the Arabic camaa. 

an amulet ; others supposing it to be derived from chama, a shell used 

by workers in cameo; others again giving it an Italian origin. The 

term, however derived, in modern languages has always been applied 

to a gem, stone, or shell carved in relief, in contradistinction to intaglio 

or engraving 7 cavo ; though usually understood to signify a medallion 
with figures raised in relief upon a ground of a different colour. 

Cameos were highly prized by the ancients ; glyptographic art being 
brought to the utmost state of perfection in the palmy days of Greece, 
at the same time with the arts of architecture and sculpture. The 
names of a few ancient gem-engravers have been handed down to us. 
We hear of Cronius and Apollondides, and of Pyrgoteles, who lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and was employed by him both as a 
seal-engraver and worker in cameo. There are but few undoubted 
Greek cameos extant; one of these—having for its subject Cupid play- 
ing on a lyre—is inscribed with the name “ Plotarque.” 

Stones such as agate, onyx, and jasper, used for cameos, are not in- 
destructible, like the gems on which signets are engraved, but, on the 
contrary, are extremely liable to be split or chipped. Work in relief, 
moreover, if buried in the ground with other dbris, becomes injured 
and defaced ; this will account for the small number of antique cameos 
remaining. Of shell cameos there is only one Greek specimen exist- 
ing, the head of a nymph found in a vase at Vulci. This one specimen 
is, however, quite sufficient to prove that carving on shells was practised 
by Greek artists. The frailty of the material renders it little surprising 
that no others have been discovered. 

Cameo-cutting was an art much esteemed in the Augustan age, when 
Greek artists were encouraged to settle in Rome in order to supply the 
demand for these beautiful ornaments. Cameos have always been 
truly objets de luxe, and were used amongst the Romans, not only to 
decorate their persons but the service of their table ; especially those 
cups called gemme@ potarig. Many of these beautiful cups are pre- 
served in the cabinets of collectors. But few Roman artists arrived 
at so great a degree of perfection in carving and engraving as the 
Greeks. They were less skilful in design, and were for the most part 
content to copy from zvfaglii and other sources. The demand for 
cameos became so great in the later days of the Empire, that in 
wealthy houses slaves were regularly employed in cutting cameos, just 
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as they were in transcribing manuscripts. Of course these slaves were 
not all artists, not all even skilful copyists; thus the art of cameo- 
working became degraded. 

There are few antique cameos of so small a size as to fit rings ; they 
are mostly of bolder workmanship, in order to be effective at a dis- 
tance ; though Seneca mentions a ring set with the head of Tiberius in 
cameo. The reason why these cameo rings are rare is obvious; 
amongst the ancients, rings were little used, except as signets, for which 
engraved gems were, of course, only applicable. 

The stones principally used by the Greeks and Romans for cameo- 
cutting were the agate, onyx, and the Indian sardonyx ; the latter was the 
most prized on account of the variety of tint in its different beds or 
layers, and its beautiful warm transparent cornelian-like ground. In 
these stones there are two or three, or sometimes even four layers of 
various contrasting hues, as white on dark red, or white on black. In 
others the upper layer is blue or brown, the centre one white, and the 
base black or warm brown. The real Oriental onyx is now scarce, and 
therefore valuable. A stone the size of a crown piece is worth about 
thirty pounds. 

These precious pebbles were formerly found in India plentifully 
enough in the beds of torrents. The Indians were in the habit of 
boring holes through them and wearing them as necklaces, The 
Romans purchased them in their original round or oval shape, and cut 
them down into flat disks, to work upon according to the disposition of 
the'strata. ‘The cameo-cutters prized these pebbles all the more when 
perforated, as they considered the hole a warrant for the genuineness of 
the article. In the Pulski collection there is a cameo carved on an 
onyx that has been perforated in this manner, and in the hole is still a 
bit of the wire by which the stone was originally suspended. 

The great value of the Oriental onyx and sardonyx gave rise to many 
imitations, and much imposture. One method employed by modern as 
well as ancient lapidaries is to place the sard stone upon a red-hot iron ; 
this produces upon the surface of the red stone an opaque white layer. ° 
Another plan is to saw stones of different tints into thin slabs and to 
join them artificially ; or the pebble is cut extremely thin, and a lining 
is applied to alter or enrich the natural hue of the ground; or the 
design is carved in a layer of one stone, and placed upon a separate 
ground ; all these are defects, and impair the value of the cameo so 
treated. 

A cameo, to be perfect, should have each layer pure in tint ; one 
colour should not flow into or impinge upon another. Where a stone 
is used of a great variety of tint, exquisite taste and skill are required to 
accommodate the design to these freaks of nature; this has frequently 
been done so successfully as to lead to the supposition that artificial 
colouring must have been added. 
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Paste and stucco cameos were familiar to the ancients ; some of these 
were of great beauty. The Romans. were so skilful in the manufacture 
of paste gems, as to deceive even connoisseurs. A story is told of a 
lapidary who sold some of these paste imitations for real stones to the 
Empress Salonina, wife of Gallienus. The fraud was discovered, and 
the lapidary arrested. He was pronounced worthy of condign punish- 
ment, and the Emperor ordered that he should be exposed to the lions 
in the circus. The fatal day arrived ; the culprit, trembling and cower- 
ing, awaited the signal for opening the door of the cage. Already, in 
horrible anticipation, he felt the dreadful jaws of the monster tear his 
quivering limbs. The signal was given. The victim expected the 
spring of the enraged beast, when the flapping of wings, and a cheerful 
clarion was heard, and out stepped a cock. The terror the criminal had 
undergone was punishment enough, said the Emperor ; imposture only 
deserved to be met by imposture. 

Paste was not necessarily used for purposes of deception, however. 
There is a very beautiful paste cameo of a sphinx belonging to the 
Roman era, and others have been found where no fraud was attempted. 
When the fashion of wearing cameos became general, these paste 
relievi were manufactured for the adornment of those who could not 
afford to purchase the more expensive stones. They were also much 
used in the decoration of the gemme@e potarie before mentioned. The 
celebrated Barbarini or Portland vase is one of the most beautiful . 
antique specimens of this kind of manufacture. 

This exquisite work of art was discovered about the middle of the 
16th century, enclosed in a marble sarcophagus in the tomb of Alexan- 
der Severus and his mother Julia Mammz. The tomb was situated 
under the hill called the Monte del Grano, on the road between Rome and 
Frascati. On its discovery, it was placed, together with the sarcophagus 
in which it was found, in the Barbarini palace, where it remained till it 
became the property of Sir William Hamilton, from whose collection it 
was transferred to that of the Duchess of Portland. It was deposited 
in the British Museum by the Duke of Portland, in 1810. Its beauty 
is so great that it was supposed by Montfaucon to be formed of a 
precious stone, but since, it has been proved to be glass of a rich, dark 
blue, with figures in cameo of white enamel. 

The elegant and accurately designed figures must have been moulded 
before being applied to the glass, and finished with a tool afterwards, 
but the junction has been so skilfully managed as to be quite imper- 
ceptible ; nor has the smallest detail been injured by the heat requisite 
to effect the union between the glass and enamel. 

Several copies of this beautiful vase were made by the celebrated 
Wedgwood, and sold at twenty-five guineas each. The moulds em- 
ployed are, it is believed, still in existence, but the great expense 
makes the reproduction unprofitable in a commercial point of view. 
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The art of cameo-cutting fell into decadence with all other arts in 
the decline of the Roman Empire. A few Byzantine cameos remain, 
but they are stiff and tasteless in design, and rude in workmanship, 
The artist had degenerated into the mere artizan, and the only value of 
his labour was the tradition thus kept up of the mode of manipulation 
practised by the ancients. 

After the age of Constantine most of the subjects chosen for carving 
in cameo were religious ; these ornaments being then principally used 
for the decoration of church plate and reliquaries. But so ignorant 
were even the priesthood, that mythological and historical subjects were 
accepted without question. The beautiful head of Julia, daughter of 
Titus, and others, were associated with relics in the treasury of the 
abbey of St. Denis; and many of the finest cameos in the royal collec- 
tion of France had been used in church decoration, where mythological 
subjects and sacrificial emblems were confused with effigies of saints 
and religious symbols. 

It was not until the fifteenth century that, as — expresses it, 
“the crude buds that had escaped the severity of so long a winter 
began to swell,” and art, together with literature and science, revived 
under the genial sun of enlightened patronage. It is said that the 
younger Filippo Lippi prepared the way for the full appreciation of 
the antique by introducing into his pictures copies of the vases, and 
other elegant objects that were constantly being discovered amongst 
the ruins of Rome, in the Etruscan tombs and elsewhere. 

As public taste improved, engraved gems and cameos were sought 
after with avidity, and as early as the pontificates of Martin V. and 
Paul II. attempts had been made to imitate these exquisite productions 
of antique art. But it was reserved for Lorenzo de Medici so to foster 
the swelling bud as to cause it to burst into glorious flower. 

This magnificent patron of art, himself imbued with the love of the 
beautiful, made it his endeavour to excite a better taste amongst his 
countrymen, and to this end he not only industriously collected the 
finest antiques, but established a school in his gardens for the instruc- 
tion of youth in the arts of design. The first names we meet with in 
the newly created school of gem-engravers are those of Giovanni delle 
Corniuole and Domenico de’ Camei, both of whose family names were 
lost : the first in that of the material in which he delighted—cornelian ; 
the second in that of the particular branch of art in which he excelled. 

From this time steady progress was made, till the cameos of the 
renaissance were little, if at all, inferior to the finest works of the 
ancients. Some difference of style is, however, observable. . The 
Greek reliefs are comparatively flat; the artists depending on the ex- 
treme delicacy of outline for the effect they desired to produce. The 
cameos of the renaissance, on the contrary, particularly those of the later 
cingue cento period, were in high relief, and much undercut. Another dis- 
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tinction is, that as the real Oriental onyx became more and more rare, 
these later works were often carved upon inferior stones, merely con- 
sisting of a white opaque layer upon a semi-transparent dark ground. 
Stones of one colour, such as cornelians, lapis lazuli, and garnets, were 
frequently carved in cameo at this period, and afterwards. In the 
cabinet formerly belonging to the celebrated collector, M. Crozat, was 
a portrait of Henry IV. of France, carved in relief on mother-of-pearl. 
In this collection was also an elaborate battle-piece carved on a shell ; 
but shell cameos of this period are rare. Attention may be drawn to 
the extreme beauty of the cinque cento mountings ; no pains being 
spared to set off the gems of art enclosed. 

In the reign of Francis I. of France cameos once more became so 
much the fashion as to be used in all sorts of ornament. Some curious 
rings are met with belonging to this date, set with stones, one side of 
which is carved in cameo, the other cut zz cavo. The stones turned 
on a pivot, so that either side could be worn uppermost, at the pleasure 
of the possessor. 

Cameos were frequently worn suspended round the neck by gold 
chains or collars. It is recorded that when Cardinal Ippolito de Me- 
dici set out for France, he was escorted to some distance by a com- 
pany of nobles and gentlemen, amongst whom was Giovanni del 
Castel Bolognese, one of the most celebrated gem-engravers of that 
day. The cardinal, on taking leave of the artist, removed from his 
neck a cameo, worth more than six hundred scudi, and presented it to 
him, desiring him to keep it till his return. 

Matteo del Nassaro was one of the greatest artists in cameo in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. He was the son of a shoemaker at 
Verona, but soon quitted his father’s trade for the pursuit of that art in 
- which he afterwards so much excelled. He was especially remarkable 
for the tasteful and skilful manner in which he made use of the natural 
tints of the stone on which he worked. ‘Two specimens may be cited. 
One, a deposition from the cross, in a piece of green jasper marked with 
red spots ; on this stone he contrived his design so that the red spots 
appeared exactly where the wounds would have been represented. 
The other, perhaps still more ingenious, is a head of Dejanira on a 
peculiarly marked stone. The face and neck are of a delicate. pale 
tint approaching that of flesh; a portion, of tawny colour, is converted 
into the lion’s skin, that serves as head-dress, and a bright red vein 
running through this, brought into the reverse of the skin, makes it 
appear as if freshly torn from the animal. Nassaro, in spite of 
his low origin, was of a haughty temper. A nobleman persisted 
in offering him a lower price than he demanded for one of his 
cameos. Nassaro refused the paltry price, but offered the gem as a 
present to the illiberal connoisseur. The nobleman refused the gift, 
and again repeated his offer; this so enraged Nassaro, that he seized 
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an iron instrument that lay near, and dashed the beautiful cameo to 
pieces. 

The Italian and French cameo-cutters of the renaissance excelled 
greatly in portraiture ; they have left us many most interesting works, 
where not only the features of those they thus immortalized, but the 
costume is rendered with the utmost nicety. To Coldoré we are in- 
debted for several valuable specimens of portrait in cameo, amongst the 
rest, one of our Queen Elizabeth, carved on an onyx stone. 

For a time the rage for cameo collecting appeared to decline; but 
during the last half of the eighteenth and the early part of the present 
century the art of cameo-cutting again revived, and at no period was it 
brought to greater perfection. Enormous sums were given for antique 
specimens ; a fragment ascribed to Appollonides was purchased by the 
Duke of Marlborough for a thousand guineas; but at the same time, 
contemporary artists were munificently rewarded. Most of these were 
Italians, but two celebrated Germans must be mentioned, John Pikler 
and Laurence Natter, who has left a treatise on gem-engraving ; ; several 
Englishmen also achieved a name in this elegant art. 

The Empress Josephine, extravagant in all her tastes, paid 10,000 
francs for a cameo of Roman work—a Roma crowned by Victory. 
Charmed with her acquisition, she ordered Denon, who was then 
director of the A/usée /mpérial, to select from the treasures under his 
care, a sufficient number of cameos to form with the one she had _pur- 
chased a complete Jarure. These gems of art, which were elaborately 
mounted, were intended to form a part of the crown jewels of France; 
but after the fall of Napoleon, the cameos were not restored, and at the 
death of Josephine, they were divided and dispersed amongst the 
different cabinets of Europe. 

The high price given for choice cameos, induced fraud, and an en- 
deavour after extensive production without sufficient regard to quality ; 
the consequence was that cameo-cutting, as an art, again declined. 
The best specimens now manufactured are the shell cameos of Rome 
and Paris. In previous ages the carver had to content himself with 
the shells of the Mediterranean sea; but now the Indian conchs 
supply a material, for beauty and richness of hue only inferior to the 
Oriental sardonyx. Cameos are vulgarized by the loads of inferior 
works that are everywhere exhibited for sale. The real value of a 
cameo consists in purity of material, beauty of design, and delicacy of 
workmanship; and these cannot be obtained without price: 

It is not to be expected that an artist will devote his time and skill 
to what is in reality a work of sculpture in miniature, if he receives 
only the remuneration of a common workman. A Roman cameo- 
cutter only gains six pauls, about three shillings, for those small heads 
in onyx, sold for studs or bracelet clasps; and the workers in shell are 
in the general way equally ill paid. This is much to be regretted ; as 
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we are deprived of ornaments more exquisite to a lover of art than 
glittering jewels ; and artists have no longer encouragement to produce 
on a pebble or piece of conch shell, a “ thing of beauty” that might 
be “a joy for ever.” 

Another reason would cause the revival of a higher taste in cameo- 
cutting to be a subject of rejoicing. There could scarcely be conceived 
a more elegant or tasteful employment for women than shell cameo 
work. In Italy, in the fifteenth century, the two daughters of Vicentino, 
so Vassari tells us, worked in cameo admirably ; and there is no reason 
why, in an art practised by Italian women three centuries ago, English 
women should not excel now. 

The same remarks apply to cameos in ceramic ware. Brought to 
perfection by Wedgwood, it has fallen under the deteriorating influence 
of low-priced productions. It is to be hoped a demand for better work 
will again arise, when there is no doubt that we shall once more be 
able to boast of artists who will successfully vie with the cameo-cutters 
of antiquity. 








SEEING LIFE. 


HEY lived at Parrifer Hall, and were as grand as all the rest of 

us put together. After that affair about Cathy Reed, and the 

death of his son, Major Parrifer and his family could not bear to stay 

in the place : they took a house near London, and Parrifer Hall was 

advertised to be let. Mr. Clement-Pell’came forward to snap it up, 
and engaged it for a term of years. 

The Clement-Pells rolled in riches. His was one of those cases of 
self-made men that have been so common of late years: where an 
individual, from a humble position, rises higher and higher by percep- 
tible degrees, until he towers above all, like a Jack sprung out of a box, 
and is the wonder and envy of the world around. ; Mr. Clement-Pell 
had begun life in London as a lawyer; circumstances brought him 
down to a bustling town in our neighbourhood where he became the 
manager of a small banking company; and from that time he did 
nothing but rise. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune,” says Shakespear: and this was the 
tide in Mr. Clement-Pell’s. The small banking company became a 
great one. Its spare cash helped to make railways, to work mines, and 
to do all kinds of profitable things. The shareholders flourished ; Mr. 
Clement-Pell was more regarded than any heathen deity. He esta- 
blished a branch at two or three small places, and amidst them at 
Church Dykely. After that he took Parrifer Hall. The simple people 
around could not vie with the grandeur of the Pells, and did not try 
to. They made much of me and Joseph Todhetley—perhaps because 
there was a dearth of young fellows near—and often had us at the 
hall. Mrs. Pell, a showy, handsome woman, turned up her nose at all 
but the best families, and would not associate with farmers, however 
much they might live like gentlepeople. She was decisive in manner, 
haughty, and ruled the house and everything in it, including her hus- 
band, with iron will. In a slight degree she and her children put us in 
mind of the Parrifers : for they held their heads up in the clouds ; and 
the ostentation displayed was just the least bit vulgar. Mr. Pell was a 
good-looking gentlemanly man, with a pleasant, hearty, straightforward 
manner that took with everybody. He was neither fine nor stuck-up: 
they were ; after the custom of a good many who have shot up into 
greatness. 

And now that’s the introduction of the Clement-Pells. One year 
they took a furnished house in London, and sent to invite me and Tod 
up in the summer. It was not very long after we had paid that visit 
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to the Whitneys and Miss Deveen. Squire Todhetley did not much 
like our going. 

“Look here, you boys,” said he, as we were starting, “I’d a great 
deal rather you were going to stay at home. Don’t you let the young 
Pells lead you into mischief.” 

Tod resented the doubt. ‘ We are not boys, sir.” 

“Well, I suppose you'd like to call yourselves young men,” returned 
the Pater; “you in particular, Joe. But young men have gone up 
to London before now, and come home with their tails burnt.” 

Tod laughed. 

“Tt is this, Joe: Johnny, listen to me. A young fellow, freshly 
launched on the world, turns out very much according to the com- 
panions he is thrown with and the associations he meets. I have a 
notion that the young Pells are fast—so take care of yourselves. And 
don’t forget that though their purses may be unlimited, yours are not.” 

Three footmen came rushing out when the cab stopped at the 
house in Kensington, and the Pells made much of us. Mr. Pell and 
the eldest son, James, were at the chief bank in the country; they 
rarely spared the time to come up; but the rest were in town. Mrs. 
Pell, the four girls, the two sons, and a new German governess. The 
house was not as commodious as Parrifer Hall, and Tod and I had a 
room between us, two beds in it. Fabian Pell had a commission in the 
army ; Augustus was reading for the Bar—he was never called at home 
anything but ‘‘ Gusty.” 

We got there just before dinner, and dressed for it—finding dress was 
expected. A worn-looking, fashionable man of thirty was in the draw- 
ing-room when we went down, the Honourable Mr. Crayton : and Fabian 
brought in two officers. Mrs. Pell wore blue, with a string of pearls on 
her neck that were too big to be real: the two girls were in white silk 
and white shoes. Altogether, considering it was not a state occasion 
but a friendly home dinner, the dresses looked more fit for a duke’s 
table ; and I wondered what Mrs. Todhetley would have said to them. 

“Will you take Constance in to dinner, Mr. Todhetley ?” 

Tod took her. She was the second girl: the eldest, Martha Jane, 
went in with one of the officers. The younger girls, Leonora and Rose, 
dined in the middle of the day with the governess. Gusty was not 
there, and Fabian and I went in together. 

“Where is he?” I asked of Fabian. 

“Gusty? Oh, knocking about somewhere. His getting home to 
dinner’s always a chance. He has chambers away.” 

Why the idea should have come over me, I know not, unless it was 
the tone Mrs. Pell spoke in, but it flashed across my mind that she was 
looking towards Tod as a possible husband for her daughter Constance. 
He was not of an age to marry yet: but some women like to plot and 
plan for these things beforehand. I hated her for it: I did not care 
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that Tod should choose one of the Pells. Gusty made his appearance 
in the course of the evening ; and we fellows went out with him. 

The Squire was right: it was fast life at the Pells’, and no mistake, 
I don’t believe there was a thing that took money but Fabian and Gusty 
Pell and Crayton went in for it. Crayton was with them always. He 
seemed to be the leader : the Pells followed him like tame sheep. Tod 
went with them. I sometimes: but they did not always ask me to go. 
Billiards and cards were the chief amusements ; and there’d be theatres 
and singing-rooms. The names of some of the places would have 
made the Squire’s hair stand on end. One, a kind of private affair, 
that the Pells and Crayton said it was a favour to get admittance to, 
was called “ Paradise.” Whether that was only the Pells’ or Crayton’s 
name for it, we did not hear. And a paradise it was when you got 
inside, if decorations and mirrors can make a paradise. Men and 
women in evening dress sang sweet songs, in a kind of orchestra ; to 
which you might listen sitting and smoking, or lounging about and talk- 
ing: if you preferred a rubber or hand at écarté in another room, there 
you had them. Never a thing, was there, that the Squire could have 
grumbled at, save the risk of losing money at cards, and the sense ot 
intoxicating pleasure. But I don’t think it was a good place to go to, 
for all that. The Pells called all this “ Seeing Life.” 

It would not have done Tod much harm though—for he had got his 
head on his shoulders the right way—but for the gambling. It’s a strong 
word to use, that, but the play grew into nothing less. Had the Squire 
said to us, Take care you don’t learn to gamble up in London, Tod 
would have resented it as much as if he had been warned not to go 
and hang himself, feeling secure that there was no more chance of one 
than the other. But gambling, like some other things, drinking for 
instance, steals upon you by slow degrees, too imperceptibly for you to 
take alarm. The Pells and Crayton and other fellows that they knew 
went in for cards and billiards wholesale. Tod was asked at first to 
take a quiet hand with them; or just play for the tables—and he 
thought no more harm of complying than if the girls had pressed him 
to make one at the round game of Old Maid, or to while away a wet 
afternoon at bagatelle. 

There was no regularity in Mrs. Pell’s household : there was no more 
outward observance of religion than if we’d lived in Heathendom. It 
was so different from Tod’s last London visit, when he was at the 
Whitneys’. here you had to be at the breakfast-table to the moment 
—half-past eight ; and to be in at bedtime, unless engaged out with 
friends. Sir John read a chapter of the Bible morning and night, and 
then, pushing his spectacles lower on his old red nose, he’d look over 
them at us and tell us simply to be good boys and girls. Here you 
might come down at any hour, from nine or ten, to eleven or twelve, 
and ring for fresh breakfast to be supplied to each. As to staying out 
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at night, that was quite ad libitum ; and a man servant sat up till morn- 
ing to open the door. 

I was initiated less into the card-playing than Tod, and never once 
was asked to make one at Pool, probably because it was taken for 
granted»that I had less money to stake. Which was true. Tod had 
not much, for the matter of that: and it never struck me to think he 
was losing wholesale. 

I got home one night at twelve, having been dining at Miss Deveen’s, 
and to a concert with her afterwards. Tod was not in, and I sat up in 
our room writing to Mr. Brandon, which I had put off doing until I felt 
ashamed. Tod came in as I was folding the letter. It was hot wea- 
ther, and he stretched himself out at the open window. 

“Are you going to stop there all night, Tod?” I asked by-and-bye. 
“Tt’s one o’clock.” 

“T may as well stop here, for all the sleep I shall get in bed,” was his 
answer, as he brought his head in. “I’m in an awful mess, Johnny.” 

“ What kind of mess ?” 

“Debt.” 

“Debt! What for?” 

“‘Card-playing,” answered Tod shortly. “ And Pool.” 

“Why do you play?” 

* T’ll be shot if I would ever have touched one of their cards, or their 
billiard balls either, had I thought what was to come of it. Let me 
once get out of this hole, and neither Gusty Pell nor Crayton shall draw 
mein again. I'll promise them ¢ha?.” 

“ How much is it?” 

“That I owe? Twenty-five pounds.” 

“ Twenty-five—what?” I cried starting up. 

‘Don’t wake up the next room, Johnny. Twenty-five pounds. And 
not a stiver in my pocket to go on with. I owe it to Crayton.” 

Sitting on the edge of his bed, he told me how the thing had crept 
upon him. At first they only played for shillings: one night Crayton 
suddenly changed the stakes to sovereigns. The other fellows, playing, 
took it as a matter of course, and Tod did not like to make a fuss, 
and get up—— 

“T should, Tod,” I interrupted. 

“T daresay you would,” he retorted. “I didn’t. But I honestly 
told them that if I lost much my purse would not pay it. Oh that need 
not trouble you, they said. When we rose, that night, I owed Crayton 
nineteen pounds.” 

“They must be systematic gamblers !.” 

“No, not that. Gentlemen who play high. Since then I have 
played, hoping to redeem my losses—they tell me I shall be sure to do 
it. But the redemption has not come yet, for it is twenty-five pounds 
now.” 
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“Tod,” I said, after a pause, “it would about kill the Pater.” 

“Tt would awfully vex him. And that’s what is doing the mischief, 
you see, Johnny. I can’t write home for the money without telling him 
what I want it for; he’d never give it me unless I said: and I can’t cut 
our visit short to the Pells and leave Crayton in debt.” 

“ But—what’s to be done, Tod ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, until I get some luck, and win enough back to pay him.” 

“You may get deeper into the mire.” 

‘“‘ Yes—there’s that chance.” 

“Tt will never do to go on playing.” 

‘Will you tell me what else Iam to do? I must continue to play : 
or pay.” 

I couldn't tell him: I didn’t know. Fifty of the worst problems in 
Euclid were nothing to this. Tod sat in his shirt-sleeves. 

“Get one of the Pells to let you have the money, Tod. A loan of 
twenty or thirty pounds can be nothing to them.” 

“It’s no good, Johnny. Gusty is cleaned out. As to Fabian, he 
never has any spare cash, what with one expensive habit or another. 
Oh I shall win it back again: perhaps to-morrow. The luck must 
turn.” 

Tod said no more. But what particularly struck me was this: that 
to win money from a guest in that way, and he a young fellow not of 
age, whose pocket-money they knew was limited, was not at all con- 
sistent for “ gentlemen.” 

The next evening we were in a well-known billiard-room. Fabian 
Pell, Crayton, and Tod were at Pool. It had been a levée day, or 
something of that, and Fabian was in full regimentals. Tod was losing, 
as usual. He was no match for those practised players. 

“T wish you'd get me a glass of water, Johnny,” he said. 

SoI got it. In turning back after taking the glass from his hand, who 
should I see on the high bench against the wall, sitting just where I had 
been sitting but a minute before, but my guardian and trustee, Mr. 
Brandon. Cou/d it be? Old Brandon in London !—and in a billiard- 
room ! 

“It is never you, sir! Here!” 

“Yes, it’s me, Johnny Ludlow,” he said in his squeaking voice. “ As 
to being here, I suppose I have as much right to be here as you : per- 
haps rather more. I should like to ask what brings you here.” 

“‘T came in with those three,” I said, pointing towards the board. 

He screwed up his little eyes, and looked. “Who are they?” he 
asked. ‘Who's the fellow in scarlet?” For he did not happen to 
know the young Pells by sight. 

“That's Fabian Pell, sir. The one standing with his hands in his 
pockets, by Joseph Todhetley, is the Honourable Mr. Crayton.” 

“Who's the Honourable Mr. Crayton ?” 
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“T think his father is the Earl of Lackland.” 

‘Oh, ah, one of Lackland’s sons, is he. There’s six or eight of ’em, 
Johnny Ludlow, and not a silver coin amidst the lot. Lackland never 
had much, but what little it was he lost at horseracing. The sons live 
by their wits, I’ve heard : lords’ sons have not got much work in ’em. 
The Honourable Mr. Crayton, eh! Your two friends had better take 
care of themselves.” 

The thought of how Tod had “taken care” of himself flashed into 
my mind. I’d not have had old Brandon know it for the world. 

“TI posted a letter to you to-day, sir. I did not know you were 
from home.” 

“ What was it about ?” 

“Nothing particular, sir. Only I had not written since we were in 
London.” 

“ How long are you going to stay here, Johnny Ludlow ?” 

“ About another week, I suppose.” 

“JT mean ere. In this disreputable room.” 

“Disreputable, sir !” 

“Yes, Johnny Ludlow, disreputable. Disreputable for all young 
men, especially for a very young one like you. I wonder what your 
father would have said to it!” 

“TJ, at least, sir, am doing no harm in it.” 

“Yes you are, Johnny. You are suffering your eye and mind to 
grow familiar with these things. So, their game is over, is it !” 

I turned round. They had finished, and were leaving. In looking 
for me, Tod saw Mr. Brandon. He came up to shake hands with him, 
and told me they were going. 

“Come in and see me to-morrow morning, Johnny Ludlow,” said 
Mr. Brandon, in a tone of command. “Eleven o'clock.” 

“Yes, sir. Where are you staying ?” 

“The Tavistock ; Covent Garden.” 

“Johnny, what the mischief brings Am here?” whispered Tod, as 
we went down stairs. 

“T don’t know what. I thought it must be his ghost at first.” 

From the billiard-rooms we went on to Gusty’s chambers, and found 
him at home with some friends. He served out wine, with cold brandy 
and water for Crayton—who despised anything less. They sat down to 
cards—loo. Tod did not play. Complaining of a racking headache, 
he sat apart in a corner. I stood in another, for all the chairs were 
occupied. Altogether the party seemed to lack life, and broke up 
soon. 

“Was it an excuse to avoid playing, Tod?” I asked, as we walked 
home. 

“Was what an excuse ?” 
“Your headache.” 
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“If your head were beating as mine is, Johnny, you’d not call it an 
excuse, You'll be a muff to the end of your days.” 

“Well, I thought it might be that.” 

“Did you! If I made my mind up not to play, I should tell it out 
straightforward : not put forth any shuffling ‘ excuse.’” 

“ Any way, the headache’s better than losing your money.” 

“ Don’t bother.” 

The next morning I got to the Tavistock at five minutes past eleven, 
and found Mr. Brandon reading the Times. He looked at me over the 
top of it, as if he were surprised. 

**So you ave come, Mr. Johnny!” 

“Yes, sir. I turned up the wrong street and missed my way : it has 
made me a little late.” 

‘Oh that’s the reason, is it,” said Mr. Brandon. “I thought perhaps 
a young man who has been initiated into the ways of London life, 
might no longer consider it necessary to attend to the requests of his 
elders.” 

“ But would you think that of me, sir?” 

Mr. Brandon put the newspaper on the table with a dash, and burst 
out with as much feeling as his weak voice would let him. 

“‘ Johnny Ludlow, I’d rather have seen you come to sweep a crossing 
in this vile town, than to frequent one of its public billiard-rooms !” 

‘But I don’t frequent them, Mr. Brandon.” 

“‘ How many times have you been in?” 

“Twice in the one where you saw me: once in another. Three 
times in all.” 

“That’s three times too much. Have you played?” 

‘No, sir; there’s never any room for me.” 

“ Have you bet?” 

“ Oh no.” 

“What do you go for, then ?” 

“‘ T’ve only gone in with the others when I’ve been out with them.” 

“ Pell’s sons and the Honourable Mr. Crayton. Rather ostentatious 
of you, Johhny Ludlow, to hasten to tell me he was the ‘ Honour- 
able.’” 

My face flushed. I had not said it in that light. 

“‘ One day at Pershore Fair, in a show-booth, the clown jumped on to 
the boards and introduced himself. ‘I’m the clown, ladies and gentle- 
men,’ said he. That’s the Honourable Mr. Crayton, says you. And 
so you’ve gone in with Crayton and the Pells !” 

“‘ And with Joseph Todhetley.” 

“ Ay. And perhaps London will do him more harm than it will you ; 
you're not much better than a boy yet, hardly up to bad things. I 
wonder what possessed Joe’s father to let you two come up to stay 
with the Pells! I should have been above it, in his place.” 
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“ Above it! Why, Mr. Brandon, they live in ten times the style we 
do.” 

“ And spend twenty times as much over it. Who was thinking about 
style or cost, Mr. Johnny? Don’t you mistake Richard for Robert.” 

He gave a flick to the newspaper, and stared me full in the face. I 
did not venture to speak. 

“Johnny Ludlow, I don’t like your having been initiated into the 
iniquity of fast life—as met with in billiard-rooms, and such places.” 

“T have got no harm from them, sir.” 

“Perhaps not. But you might have got it.” 

I supposed I might: and thought of Tod and his losings. 

“You have good principles, Johnny Ludlow, and you’ve a bit of 
sense in your head ; and you have been taught to know that this world 
is not the end of things. Temptation is bad for the best, though. 
When I saw you in that place last night, looking on with eager eyes at 
the balls, listening to the betting with eager ears, I wished I had never 
let your father make me your guardian.” 

“TI did not know my eyes or ears were so eager, sir. I don’t think 
they were.” 

“ Nonsense, boy ; that goes as a matter of course. You have heard: 
of gambling hells ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, a public billiard-room is not many degrees better. It is 
crowded by adventurers who live by their wits. Your needy ‘ honour- 
ables,’ who’ve not a sixpence of their own in their purses, and your low- 
lived blackguards, who have sprung from the scum of a population, are 
equally at home there. These men, the lord’s son and the blackguard, 
must each make a living : whether by turf-betting, or dice, or cards, or 
pool—they must do it somehow. Is it a nice thing, pray, for you 
honest young fellows to frequent places where you must be their boon 
companions ? ” 

“No, I don’t think it is.” 

“Good, Johnny. Don’t you go into one again—and keep young 
Todhetley out if you can. It is no place I say, for an honest man and 
a gentleman: you can’t brush by a pitch-pot, and not get a daub on 
you somewhere ; neither can a youngster frequent these billiard-rooms 
and the company he meets in them, and come away unscathed. His 
name ’ll get a mark against it. That’s not the worst : his sou/ may get a 
mark upon it ; and never be able to throw it off again during life. You 
turn mountebank, Johnny, and dance at wakes, rather than public bil- 
liard player. There’s many an honest mountebank, dancing for the 
daily crust he puts into his mouth : I don’t believe you'd find one honest 
man amongst billiard sharpers.” 

He dropped the paper in his heat. I picked it up. 

“ And that’s only one phase of their fast life, billiard-rooms,” he con 
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tinued. ‘‘ There are other things : singing halls, and cider cellars—and 
all kinds of places. You steer clear of the lot, Johnny. And warn 
Todhetley. He wants warning perhaps more than you.” 

“Tod has got no harm, I think, except —” 

“‘ Except what?” asked he sharply, as I paused. 

“‘ Except that I suppose it costs him money, sir.” 

“Just so. A good thing, too. If these seductions (as young fools 
call ’em) could be had without money, the world would soon be turned 
upside down. But as to harm, Johnny, once a young fellow gets to feel 
at home in these places, I don’t care how short his experience may be, 
he loses his self-respect. He does; and it takes time to get it back 
again. You and Joe had not been gone five minutes last night, with 
your ‘ Honourable’ and the other one in scarlet, when there was a row 
in the room. Two men quarrelled over a bet ; sides were taken by the 
spectators, and it came to blows. I’ve heard some reprobate language 
in my day, Johnny Ludlow, but I’ve never heard such as I heard then. 
Had you been there, I’d have taken you by the back of the neck and 
pitched you out o’ window, before your ears should have been tainted 
with it.” 

“ Did you go to the billiard-rooms, expecting to see me there, Mr. 
Brandon?” I asked. And the question put his temper up. 

“Go to the billiard-room, expecting to see you there, Johnny Lud- 
low !” he retorted, his voice a small shrill pipe. ‘“‘ How dare you ask it ? 
I’d as soon have expected to see the Bishop of London there as you. 
I can tell you what, young man : had I known you were going, I should 
pretty soon have stopped it. Yes, sir: you are not out of my hands 
yet. IfIcouldn’t stop you personally, I’d stop every penny of your 
pocket-money.” 

“We couldn’t think—I and Tod—what else you had gone for, sir.” 

“TI don’t suppose you could. I have a graceless relative, Johnny ; a 
sister’s son. He is going to the bad fast, and she got me to come up 
and see what he was after. I couldn’t find him; I’ve not found him 
yet ; but I was told that he frequented those rooms, and I went there 
on the speculation. Now you know. He came up to London nine 
months ago as pure-hearted a young fellow as you are : bad companions 
got hold of him, and are doing their best to ruin him. I should not 
like to see you on the downward road, Johnny, and you shan’t go on it 
if I can put a spoke in the wheel. Your father was my good friend.” 

“ There’s no fear, Mr. Brandon.” 

“Well, Johnny, I hope not. You be cautious, and come and dine 
with me this evening. And now will you promise me one thing: if 
you get into any trouble or difficulty at any time, whether it’s a money 
trouble, or what not, you come to me with it. Do you hear?” 
“Yes, sir. I don’t know any one I’d rather take it to.” 

“T do not expect you to get into one willingly, mind. Zha?’s not 
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what I mean: but sometimes we fall into pits through other people. 
If ever you do, though it were years to come, bring the trouble 
to me.” 

And I promised. And went, according to the invitation, to dine 
with him in the evening. He had found his nephew: a plain young 
medical student with a thin voice like himself. Mr. Brandon dined off 
boiled scrag of mutton; I and the nephew had fish and fowl and 
plum pudding. 

After that evening I did not see anything more of old Brandon. 
Upon calling at the Tavistock, they said he had left for the week, but 
would be back on the following Monday. 

And on the following Monday, it was, that Tod’s affairs came to a 
climax. 


We had had a regal entertainment. Fit for regal personages—as it 
seemed to us simple country people, inexperienced in London dinner 
giving. Mrs. Pell headed her table in green gauze, gold beetles in her 
hair, and a feathered-fan that dangled. Mr. Pell, who had come to 
town for the party, faced her; the two girls, the two sons, and the 
guests were dispersed on either side. Eighteen of us in all. Crayton 
was there as large as life, and of the other people I did not know all their 
names. The dinner was given for some great gun who had to do with 
railway companies. He kept it waiting twenty minutes, and then 
loomed in with a glistening bald head, and yellow rose in his coat : his 
wife, a very little woman in pink, on his arm. 

“T saw your father yesterday,” called out Pell down the table to Tod. 
“He said he was glad to hear you were enjoying yourselves.” 

“ Ah—yes—thank you,” replied Tod, in a hesitating kind of way. I 
don’t know what /e was thinking of ; but it flashed into my mind that 
the Squire would have been anything but “glad” had he known about 
the cards and the billiards, and the twenty-five pound debt. 

The dinner came to an end at last, and we found a few evening 
guests in the drawing-room—mostly young ladies. Some of the dinner 
people went away. The railway man sat whispering with Pell in a 
corner: his wife nodded asleep, and woke up to taik by fits and 
starts. The youngest girl, Rose, who was in the drawing-room with « 
Leonora and the governess, ran up to me. 

“Please let me be your partner, Mr. Ludlow! They are going to 
dance a quadrille in the back drawing-room.” 

So I took her, and we had the quadrille. Then another, that I 
danced with Constance. Tod was not to be seen anywhere. 

“ T wonder what has become of Todhetley?” 

“ He has gone out with Gusty and Mr. Crayton, I think,” answered 
Constance. “It is too bad of them.” 

By one o’clock all the people had left ; the girls and Mrs. Pell said 
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good night and disappeared. In going up to bed, I met one of the 
servants. 

“Do you know what time Mr. Todhetley went out, Richard ?” 

“Mr. Todhetley, sir? He has not gone out. He is in the little 
smoking-room with Mr. Augustus and Mr. Crayton. I’ve just been up 
to take some soda water.” 

I went on to the smoking-room: a den of a place, built out on the 
leads of the second floor, that nobody presumed to enter, but Gusty 
and Fabian. The cards lay on the table in a heap, and the three 
round it were talking hotly. I could see there had been a quarrel. 
Some stranger had come in, and was standing with his back to the 
mantel-piece. They called him Temply ; a friend of Crayton’s. Temply 
was speaking as I opened the door. 

“Tt’s clearly a case of obligation to go on; of honour. No good 
in trying to shirk it, Todhetley.” 

“T will not go on,” said Tod, as he tossed back his hair from his hot 
brow with a desperate hand. ‘If you increase the stakes without my 
consent, I have a right to refuse to continue playing. As to honour, I 
know what that is as well as any one here.” 

They saw me then: and none of them looked too well pleased. 
Gusty asked me what I wanted ; but he spoke quite civilly. 

“ T came to see after you all. Richard said you were here.” 

What they had been playing at, I don’t know : whether whist, écarté, 
loo, or what. Tod, as usual, had been losing frightfully: I could see 
that. Gusty was smoking ; Crayton, cool as a cucumber, drank hard 
at brandy and soda. If that man had swallowed a barrel of cognac, 
he’d never have shown it. Temply and Crayton stared at me rudely. 
Perhaps they thought I minded it. 

“T’d not play again to-night, if I were you,” I said aloud to 
Tod. 

“No, I won’t; there,” he cried, giving the cards an angry push. “I’m 
sick of the things—and tired to death. Good night to you all.” 

Crayton swiftly put his back against the door, barring Tod’s egress. 
“You cannot leave before the game’s finished, Todhetley.” 

“We had not begun the game,” rejoined Tod. ‘‘ You stopped its 
trebling the stakes. I tell you, Mr. Crayton, I’ll not play again to- 
night.” 

“Then perhaps you'll pay me your losses.” 

“How much are they?” asked Tod, biting his lips. 

“ To-night ?—or in all, do you mean ?” 

“Oh, let’s have it all,” was Tod’s answer; and I saw that he had 
great difficulty in suppressing his passion. Allof them, save Crayton 
seemed tolerably heated. “You know that I have not the ready money 
to pay you; you’ve known that all along : but it’s as well to ascertain 
how we stand.” 
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Crayton had been coolly turning over the leaves ofa note-case, adding 
up some figures there, below his breath. 

“Eighty-five before, and seven to-night makes just ninety-two 
Ninety-two pounds, Todhetley.” 

I sprang up from the chair in terror. It was as if some dreadful] 
blast had swept over me. “ Ninety-two pounds! Tod! do you owe 
that!” 

“T suppose I do.” 

“ Ninety-two pounds ! It cannot be. Why, it is close upon a hundred !” 
Crayton laughed at my consternation, and Temply stared. 

“Tf you'll go on, you may redeem some of it, Todhetley. Come: sit 
down.” 

“T’ll not touch another card to-night,” said he doggedly. “I have 
said it: and Iam not one to break my word, as Johnny Ludlow here can 
testify. I don’t know that I shall play again after to-night.” 

Crayton was offended. Cool though he was, I think he was some- 
what the worse for wine—perhaps they all were. “Then you'll make 
arrangements for paying your debts,” said he, in a scornful tone. 

“Yes, I'll do that,” answered Tod. And he got away. So did I, 
after a minute or two: Gusty kept me, talking. 

In passing up stairs, for we slept on the third floor, Mr. Pell came 
suddenly out of a room on the left; a candle in one hand, and somé 
papers in the other, and a look on his face as of some great trouble. 

“What! are you young men not in bed yet!” he exclaimed. “ It 
is late.” 

“We are going now. Is anything the matter, sir?” I could'‘not help 
asking. 

“The matter?” he repeated. 

“T thought you looked worried.” 

“T am worried with work,” he said, laughing slightly. ‘‘ While others 
take their needful rest, I have to be up at my books and letters. Great 
wealth brings great care with it, Johnny Ludlow; as well as hard 
work. Good night, my lad.” 

Tod was pacing the room with his hands in his pockets. It was a 
dreadful position for him to bein. Owing a hundred pounds—to put it 
in round numbers—for a debt of honour. No means of his own, not 
daring to tell his father. I mounted on the iron rail of my little bed 
opposite the window, and looked at him. 

“Tod, what zs to be done?” 

“For two pins I’d go and enlist in. some African regiment,” growled 
he. ‘Once over the seas, I should be lost to the world here, and my 
shame with me.” 

“Shame !” 

“Well, and itis shame. An ordinary debt that you can’t pay is bad 
enough, but a debt of honour—” 
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He stopped, and caught up his breath with a kind of sob—as if there 
were no word strong enough to express the sense of shame. 

“ Tt will never do to tell the Pater.” 

“ Tell Aim /” he exclaimed sharply. “Johnny, I’d cut off my right 
hand—I'd fling myself into the Thames, rather than bring such a blow 
on him.” 

“Well, and so I think would I.” 

“Tt would kill him as sure as that we are here, Johnny. He would 
look upon it that I have become a confirmed gambler, and I believe 
the shock and grief would be such that he’d die of it. No: I have not 
been so particularly dutiful a son, that I should bring ¢/a/ upon him.” 

I balanced myself on the bed-rail. Tod paced the carpet slowly. 

“No, never,” he repeated, as if there had not been a pause. “I 
would rather die myself.” 

“ But what’s to be done?” 

“Heaven knows. I wish.the Pells had been far enough, before they 
had invited us up.” 

“I wish you had never consented to play with the lot at all, Tod ; 
but stood out from the first.” 

“Ay. But one glides into these things unconsciously. Johnny, I 
begin to think Crayton is just a gambler, playing to win; and nothing 
better.” 

‘Playing for his bread. That is, for the things that constitute it. 
His drink, and his smoke, and his lodgings, and boots and rings. Old 
Brandon said it. As to his dinners, he generally gets them at friends’ 
houses.” 

“Old Brandon said it, did he? ” 

“Why I told you so the same day. And you bade me shut up.” 

“Do you know what they want me to do, Johnny? To sign a post- 
obit bond for two hundred, or so, to be paid after my father’s death. 
It’s true. Crayton will let me off then.” 

“ And will you do it?” I cried, feeling that my eyes blazed as I 
leaped down. 

“No, I won’t: and I told them so to-night. That’s what the quarrel 
was about. ‘Every young fellow does it whose father lives too long 
and keeps him out of his property,’ said that Temply. ‘May be so: 
I won't,’ I answered. Neither will I. I’d rather break stones on the 
road than speculate upon the good old Pater’s death, or anticipate his 
money in that manner to hide my sins.” 

“Gusty Pell ought to help you.” 

“ Gusty says he can’t. Fabian, I believe, really can’t ; he is in diffi- 
culties of his own: and sometimes, Johnny, I fancy Gusty is. Crayton 
fleeces them both, unless I am mistaken. Yes, he’s a sharper. I want 
him to take my I O U to pay him as soon as I can, and he knows I 
would do it; but he won’t do that. There’s two o'clock.” 
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It was of no use sitting up, and I began to undress. The question 
reiterated itself again and again—what was to be done? I lay awake 
all night thinking, vainly wishing I was of age. Fanciful thoughts 
crossed my mind : of appealing to rich old Pell, and asking him to lend 
the money, not betraying Gusty and the rest by saying what it was 
wanted for; of carrying the story to Miss Deveen, and asking her; 
and lastly of going to old Brandon, and getting Zim to help. I grew 
to think that I qwould do this, however much I disliked it, and try 
Brandon ; that it lay in my duty. 

Worn and haggard enough looked Tod the next morning. He had 
sat up nearly all night. When breakfast was over, I started for the 
Tavistock, whispering a word to Tod first. 

“ Avoid the lot to-day, Tod. I'll try and help you out of the mess.” 

He burst out laughing in the midst of his perplexity. “ You, Johnny ! 
what next?” 

“Remember the fable of the lion and the mouse.” 

“ But you can never be the mouse in this, you mite of a boy! 
Thank you all the same, Johnny: you mean it well.” 

“Can I see Mr. Brandon?” I asked at the hotel, of a strange 
waiter. 

“‘Mr. Brandon, sir? He is not staying here.” 

“Not staying here!” 

“No, sir, he left nearly a week ago.” 

‘But I thought he was coming back again.” 

“So I believe he is, sir. But he has not come yet.” 

“Do you know where he is ?” 

“ At Brighton, sir.” 

It was about as complete a floorer as I’d ever wish to get. All the 
way along I had been planning which way to break it to him. I 
turned to the door, whistling and thinking. Should I go after him 
to Brighton? I had the money, I had the time; why should I not? 
Heaven alone knew how much depended upon Tod’s release from the 
trouble ; heaven alone knew what desperate course he might take in 
his mortifying shame, if not released from it. 

Dropping a note to Tod, saying I should be out for the day, and 
getting a porter to take it up, I made the best of my way to the nearest 
Brighton station, and found a train starting. Brighton was a large 
place, and they could not tell me at the Tavistock what hotel Mr. 
Brandon was at; save that one of the waiters “‘ thought” it might be 
the Old Ship. And that’s where I first went, on arrival. 

No. No one of the name of Brandon was at the Old Ship. So 
there I was, like an owl in a wilderness, wondering where to go next. 

And how many hotels and inns I tried before I found him, it would 
be impossible to remember now. One of the last was up Kemp Town 
way—the Royal Crescent. 

K 
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“Is Mr. Brandon staying here ?” 

“Mr. Brandon of Warwickshire? Yes, sir.” 

It was so very unexpected an answer after all the denials, that I 
hardly believed my own ears. Mr. Brandon was not well, the waiter 
added ; suffering from cold and sore throat—but he supposed I could 
see him. I answered that I must see him; that I had come all the 
way from London on purpose. 

Old Brandon was sitting in a long room, whose bow-window looked 
out on the sea; some broth at his elbow, and a yellow silk handker- 
chief resting cornerwise on his head. 

“Mr. Ludlow, sir,” said the waiter. And he dropped the spoon into 
the broth, and stared at me as if I were an escaped lunatic. 

“Why !—you! What on earth brings you here, Johnny Ludlow?” 

To tell him what, was the hardest task I’d ever had in my life. And 
I did it badly. Sipping half spoonfuls of his broth and looking hard at 
me did not help the process. I don’t know how I got it out, or how 
confused the way I told it in—that I wanted him to let me have a 
hundred pounds of my own money. 

“A hundred pounds, eh?” said he. “You are a nice gentleman, 
Johnny Ludlow!” 

“T am very sorry, sir, to have to ask it. The need of it is very 
urgent, or I should not.” 

“‘What’s it for?” questioned he, nibbling a bit of the parsley that 
was in the broth. 

“‘ T—it is to pay a debt, sir,” I answered, feeling my face flush hot. 

“Whose debt ?” 

By the way he looked at me I could see that he knew as plainly as 
though I had told him, that it was not my debt. And yet—but for 
letting him think it was mine, he might turn a totally deaf ear. Old 
Brandon finished up his broth, and put the basin down. 

“You are a clever fellow, Johnny Ludlow, but not quite clever 
enough to deceive me. You’d no more get into such unseemly debt 
yourself, than I should. I have a better opinion of you than that. Who 
has sent you here ?” 

“Indeed, sir, I came of my own free will. No one knows, even, 
that I have come. Mr. Brandon, I hope you will help me: it is nearly 
a matter of life or death.” 

“¢You are wasting words and time, Johnny Ludlow.” 

And I felt I was. Felt it hopelessly. 

‘“‘There’s an old saying, and a very good one, Johnny—Tell the 
whole truth to your lawyer and doctor. I am neither a lawyer nor a 
doctor: but I promise you this much, that unless you tell me the truth 
of the matter, every word of it, and explain the meaning of your request 
fully and clearly, you may go marching back to London.” 

There was no help for it. I spoke a few words, and they were 
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enough. He seemed to grasp the question by magic, and turned me> 
as may be said, inside out. In five minutes he knew by heart as much 
of it as I did. 

“So!” said he in his squeaky voice—ten times more squeaky always 
when he was vexed. “Good! A nice nest you have got amongst. 
Want him to give post-obit bonds, do they! Which zs Todhetley—a 
knave or a fool?” 

“‘ He has refused to give the bonds, I said, sir.” 

“Bonds, who’s talking of bonds?” he retorted. “ For playing, 
fmean. He must have been either a knave or a fool, to play till he 
owed a hundred pounds when he knew he had not got the means to pay.” 

‘But I have explained how it was, sir. He lost, and then played on, 
hoping to redeem his losses. I think Crayton had got fast hold of him, 
and would not let him escape.” 

“Ay. Got hold of him, and held him. That’s your grand friend 
the Honourable, Johnny Ludlow. There: give me the newspaper.” 

“* But you will let me have the money, sir.” 

“Not if I know it.” 

It was a woeful check. I set on and begged him as if I had been 
begging for my life: saying I hardly knew what. That it might save 
Tod from a downhill course—and spare grief to the poor old Squire— 
and pain tome. Pain that would lie on my mind always, knowing that 
I possessed the money, yet might not use it to save him. 

“It’s of no use, Johnny. I have been a faithful guardian to you, and 
done well by your property. Could your dead father look back on this 
world and see the income you'll come into when you are of age, he 
would know I speak the truth. You cannot suppose I should waste 
any portion of it, I don’t care how slight a one, in paying young men’s 
wicked gambling debts.” 

I prayed him still. I asked him to put himself in my place and see 
if he would not feel as I felt. I said that I should never—as I truly 
believed—have an opportunity of spending money that would give me 
half the pleasure of this, or do half the good. Besides, it was but a 
loan: Tod was sure to repay it when he could. No: old Brandon was 
harder than flint. He got up and rang the bell. 

“ We'll drop it, Johnny. What will you take? Have you had any- 
thing since breakfast ?” 

“No, sir. But I don’t want anything.” 

“Bring up dinner for this young gentleman,” he said, when the 
waiter appeared. ‘Anything you've got that’s good. And be quick 
about it, please.” 

They brought up a hasty dinner, and very good it was. But I could 
scarcely eat for the sorrow. Old Brandon, nursing himself at the 
opposite end of the table, the yellow handkerchief on his head, looked 
at me all the while. 
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“ Johnny Ludlow, do you know what I think—that you’d give away 
your head if it were loose. It’s a good thing you’ve got me to take 
care of you.” 

“No, sir, I should not. If you would let me have this hundred 
pounds—it’s really only ninety-two, though—I would repay it with two 
hundred when I came of age.” 

“Like the simpleton you are.” 

“T think I would give half my money, Mr. Brandon, to serve Tod- 
hetley in this dreadful strait of need. We are as brothers.” 

“ No doubt you would : but you’ve not got it to give, Johnny. You 
can let him fight his own battles.” 

“And I would if he were able to fight them: but he is not; it’s a 
peculiar case. I must go back to London, and try there.” 

Old Brandon opened his eyes. “How?” 

“T think perhaps Miss Deveen would let me have the money. She 
is rich and generous—and I'll tell her the full truth. It is a turning- 
point in Todhetley’s life, sir: help would save him.” 

“How do you know but he’d return to the mire? Let him have 
this money, and he might go on gambling and lose another hundred. 
Perhaps hundreds at the back of it.” 

“No, sir, that he never would. He may go deeper into the mire if 
he does not get it. Enlist, or something.” 

“ Are you going already, Johnny ?” 

“Yes, sir. I must catch the next train, and it’s a good way to the 
station.” 

‘You can take a fly. Wait a few minutes.” 

He went into his bed-room, on the same floor. When he came back, 
he had a piece of paper in his hand. 

“There, Johnny. But it is my loan ; not yours.” 

It was a cheque for one hundred pounds. He had listened, after all! 
The surprise was so great that I am afraid my eyes were dim. 

“The loan is mine, Johnny,” he repeated: ‘I am not going to risk 
your money, and prove myself a false trustee. When Todhetley can 
repay it, it will be to me, not to you. But now—understand. Unless 
he will give you a solemn promise never to play with that ‘ Honour- 
able ’ again, or with either of the Pells, you will not use the cheque, but 
give it back to me.” 

“Oh Mr. Brandon, there will be no difficulty. . He only wants to be 
quit of them.” 

“Get his promise, I say. If he gives it, present this cheque at 
Robarts’s bank in Lombard Street to-morrow, and they’ll pay you the 
money over the counter.” 

“Tt is made out to my order!” I said, looking at the cheque. “ Not 
to Crayton !” 

“To Crayton!” retorted Mr. Brandon. “I’d not let a cheque of 
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mine, uncrossed, get into Zés hands. He might add a figure or two on 
to it. I drew it out for an even hundred, you see: the odd money 
may be wanted. You'll have to sign your name at the back: do it at 
the bank. And now, do you know why I have let you have this ?” 

I looked at him in doubt. 

“‘ Because you have obeyed the injunction I gave you—to bring any 
difficulty to me. I certainly never expected it so soon, or that it 
would take this form. Don’t you get tumbling into another. Let 
people take care of themselves. There: put it into your breast pocket, 
and be off.” 

I don’t know how I got back to town. There was no accident, and 
we did not get pitched into next week. If we had been, I’m not sure 
that I should have minded it ; for that cheque in my pocket seemed a 
panacea for all human ills. The Pells were at dinner when I entered : 
and Tod was lying outside his bed with one of his torturing headaches. 
He did not often get them: which was a good thing, for they were 
rattlers. Taking his hand from the top of his head, he glanced at 
me. 

“‘ Where have you been all day, Johnny?” he asked, hardly able to 
speak. ‘That was a short note of yours.” 

“T’ve been to Brighton.” 

Tod opened his eyes again with the surprise. He didn’t believe it. 

“Why don’t you say to Bagdad at once? Keep your counsel if you 
choose, lad. I’m too ill to get it out of you.” 

“ But I don’t want to keep it: and I have been to Brighton. Had 
dinner there, too. Tod, old fellow, the mouse has done his work. 
Here’s a cheque for you for a hundred pounds.” 

He looked at it as I held it out to him, saw it was true, and then 
sprang off the bed. I had seen glad emotion in my life, even at that 
early period of it, but hardly such as Tod’s then. His face was work- 
ing. Never a word spoke he. 

“‘It is lent by Mr. Brandon to you,'Tod. He bade me say it. I 
could not get any of mine out of him. The only one condition is— 
that before I cash it you shall promise not to play again with Crayton 
or the Pells.” 

“T’ll promise it now. Long live old Brandon! Johnny, my good 
brother, I’m too ill to thank you—my temples seem as if they were 
being split with a sledge-hammer—but you have saved me.” 

I was at Robarts’s when it opened in the morning. And signed my 
name at the back of the cheque, and got the money. Fancy me having 
a hundred pounds paid to me in notes and gold! The Squire would 
have thought the world was coming to an end. 

JoHnNy LUDLOow. 
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MY MOTHER’S OLD SHOE. 
A City Merchant’s Retrospect. 
By Mrs. G. Linn&us BANKS. 


I REMENBER the parting from mother and home 

In the time long ago, ere my fortune had come : 

My years were but few, and my pocket was light, 
Whilst the world lay before me to use as I might. 
The parting was hopeful, yet anxious and sore, 

And my mother’s old shoe followed me from the door ; 
With a blessing so fervent, so tender, so true, 

I felt there was luck in the cast of that shoe. 


I think my steps faltered at first on the track, 

But I set my face forward and never looked back ; 

I’d a purpose before me I could not resign, 

Though the tears wet my cheeks for that mother of mine ; 
Whose earnest advice lingers yet on my mind, 

For it came like a psalm on the breath of the wind: 

“ Love mercy, act justly, walk humbly, be true, 

And my blessing shall follow you with my old shoe.” 


I trudged forward stoutly, and rode when I could, 

For my means would not let me do just as I would ; 

I was bound to be frugal and husband my store, 

Since my journey would end at no welcoming door ; 

And each city and town I went through, or went past, 
Made me feel myself littke—the wilderness vast ; 

And my boy’s heart sank low when came London in view, 
Till I thought of the omen of mother’s old shoe. 


Long I traversed the city, employment to gain, 

But unknown and friendless ’twas hard to obtain, 

With no recommendation from any “ last place,” 

Save that writ by God on an honest lad’s face. 

Yet this seemed no passport where’er I applied, 

Men doubted the worth that had never been tried : 
When—disheartened, despairing—hope sprang up anew 
With a cast of good luck from my mother’s old shoe. 


At last one man trusted my face or my tone— 
Took me in, found me work, made my dwelling: his own. 
How I served is best told by the progress I made 

From that lowly first step up the ladder of trade. 

But promotion is certain when duty is done, 

And I never swerved from the course once begun ; 

“ Love mercy, act justly, walk humbly, be true,” 

Being carved as a motto on mother’s old shoe. 
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Resolved to be rich in my manhood and age, 

From the first I was prudent, and saved from my wage, 
Kept free from the pleasures which lure into crime, 
And husbanded surely the “ small-change” of time. 
Such books as bring knowledge I carefully read, 

And made myself wiser while sloth lay abed. 

Then I loved—not too wisely—as seldom men do— 
But I think I went wooing without the old shoe. 


All went smoothly until came the sordid rebuff 

To my heart’s earnest suit—I was “ not rich enough.” 
Love, honesty, industry, scarce worth a thought, 

And my own thriving business, too, counted as nought. 
That reply set a seal on my bachelor life, 

And I turned unto commerce as unto a wife ; 

Coming back to my traffic with vigour anew, 

Yet regarding the precept on mother’s old shoe. 


From that time all things prospered—I gave without stint, 
Yet gold poured upon me as if from a mint. 

I bought the old homestead I left in my youth, 

Where I learned to love virtue, and honour, and truth: 

I gathered around me my kith and my kin, 

Setting them in the way a like fortune to win ; 

And I strove to walk humbly, still keeping in view 

The precept engraved on my mother’s old shoe. 


That mother who would have been proud of her son, 
Had she but lived to see the position he won ; 

The name upon ’Change now as good as the best, 
And the good-will to men put so oft to the test. 

I recall how she spoke of my progress with pride, 
When I went in my manhood to sit by her side, 
And pay to the last all the reverence due 

To the mother whose blessing so hallowed her shoe. 


My mother’s old shoe! All I am, or have been, 
I trace back to its source in that one parting scene, 
When I left the old homestead, untutored, untried, 
For a world full of pitfalls both open and wide, 

With little to steady my upward career, 

Save the blessing which lingered so long on my ear. 
And when men call me lucky, as thoughtless men do, 
I think of that blessing, and mother’s old shoe ! 














PENNIE’S CHOICE. 
II. 


“T SN’T that a true verse, Charlie. ‘Theirs is the sorrow who are 
left behind ’? ” 

Pennie was driving me home from the station. We had been to see 
Walter off to London on his way to the Continent, where he was to 
spend six months with a party of his old college friends. The reins 
were unnecessarily tight in Pennie’s hand; the little rounded cheeks 
were very pale in the fickle March sunshine ; and the young voice was 
bright only by a great effort. 

“Which I suppose is a very soothing reflection for you,” I said, 
smiling. ‘As you love Walter so much better than yourself.” 

“Yes ; but I was thinking of some one else too. May we drive on 
to see Mrs. Cowen? She said this parting would break her heart.” 

“‘Never mind to-day, Pennie; Scot is there. He is best to be with 
her now—best to be with her always, if she did but know it.” 

“‘ Not better than Walter, Charlie,” she replied, her eyes all aflame in 
their sorrow ; “not better than such a dear, dear, pleasant fellow. Scot 
is not the very idol of his mother’s heart—like Walter.” 

“No; in consequence of the mother’s heart being set against him.” 
But I stopped with a laugh, for I would not vex Pennie to-day with this 
old argument of ours. 

“Now, Charlie,” she said, her face so happy in its love, so wistful and 
tender in its first pain of parting; ‘in spite of all you choose to say of 
Scot’s goodness and of Waiter’s thoughtlessness, you know very well 
that everybody loves Walter best. They can’t help it. No more 
can I.” 

She seemed to miss Walter very sadly, yet she was just her own 
wilful self all the time. Always waiting on me, teasing Scot, and 
acting the pleasant, demure little mistress of the house when our father 
came home at night. Often I felt very angry with her; and at last 
one day when Scot had had one of his hard struggling mornings, I fol- 
lowed her out and told her I could not stand by and see his brave, 
patient pain. 

“You ought never to come in to study with us,” I said, hotly. “ You 
should learn nothing all your life rather than learn from him now.” 

‘‘ But there is no one else to learn from,” she pouted. ‘So I must.” 

“Then I wish to Heaven he would care less for my good, and go 
away for his own sake.” 

“That would be very unkind ; though I dare say that he will do it 
soon,” said Pennie. 
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“You of all the world ought to judge Scot most tenderly and kindly, 
Pennie,” I cried. 

“And so I do, dear Charlie,” she answered, with quick earnestness. 

“Then leave him to himself. I shall miss you woefully, as you know; 
but I would rather you never came until our work is over, and we all 
meet on equal ground.” 

“Charlie,” she said, in a voice of utter solitariness, “I am always 
lonely and restless and mischievous away from you; but I will not 
come in again.” 

And then of course I was miserable, though I had gained what 
I wished. 

After that, Pennie’s behaviour to Scot changed. Day after day she 
forgot to join our studies ; forgot it in the most easy and natural man- 
ner imaginable, offering no forced reasons, showing no conscious 
embarrassment, and day after day she grew quieter and quieter to 
Scot ; not kinder exactly, or more conceding, but more thoughtful. She 
went alone very often to see Mrs. Cowen; but these visits never cheered 
her. The mother’s blind and devoted idolization of the son, contrasted 
with the son’s easy carelessness of the mother, fretted Pennie’s tender 
heart sorely. I saw how her thoughts ran upon it after her visits, and 
at those times I never spoke one word against Walter. Yet sometimes, 
when Pennie told me how he said he had not time to write home, and 
so she must go and tell his mother about him, my impatient words. 
would escape; and I said that a man who could not take a few minutes’ 
trouble to please a mother who loved him so dearly, was not worthy to 
win any other love. 

Walter had been away about three months, when one day Scot was 
sent for home in haste, Mrs. Cowen being ill. He was away all night, 
but at ten next morning, when Pennie and I strolied into the study, 
there he was waiting for me. 

“Why, Scot,” I exclaimed, meeting him gladly, “I didn’t expect 
you back; certainly not to work. Have you breakfasted? How is 
Mrs. Cowen ?” 

“ A little better, thank you,” he said, turning slowly from me to take 
Pennie’s offered hand. “I breakfasted long ago.” 

“‘ Have you sent for Walter ?” asked Pennie, her eyes fixed upon his 
face. 

“70” 

And then he sat down calmly in his place, and we read together ; 
while Pennie stood silent, leaning against the window frame. I did not 
know whether she was glad that she should see Walter again so soon 
or sorry for his pleasant excursion to be interrupted. 

Each day now, as soon as our studies were over, Scot went home ; 
and in the afternoon Pennie drove me to Easter Hill, and, leaving me 
in the carriage at the gate, went up to the house alone on foot to see 
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Walter’s mother. She never stopped very long, though I am sure that 
if Mrs. Cowen had liked to have her 'she would have taken up her 
abode there to watch and nurse by night and day. But the sick mother 
cared for no one; only counting the hours before her son could come, 
and fretting that Scot had not bade him hasten, The day when Walter 
might have arrived had passed, and only then could I see how un- 
questioningly Pennie had depended on his coming. She seemed bewil- 
dered; unable to believe he was not in the train; and she stood on the 
platform as it rolled away, her yearning eyes following it piteously. 

“‘ There were so many hindrances possible,” I told her; “so many 
unforeseen things might have occurred to delay him.” But she never 
answered me a word ; and when that whole week went by and still he 
did not come, her silence grew more distressing to me than passionate 
grief or anger. 

On the last day the post brought two letters. One for Pennie, which 
she read with cold, tight lips; then threw across to me; and one for 
Scot, which he had taken away with him unopened. 

The old lady was so fidgetty, Walter wrote, that it would be ridicu- 
lous for him to take alarm at her every fear; doubly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that she really meant him to come home from such a distance, 
and have the bore and expense of going back when her little attack ot 
fear had subsided. She wanted him with her, he supposed, as she 
always did, being weak enough to be very fond of him ; and in amonth 
or two he should be back with her. In the meantime he had written 
to her, and it would be all right. 

I read no more. I folded the letter, and passed it back to Pennie, 
asking her if she did not think it would be better for Scot to have a 
holiday for a time, that he might not feel his duties pulling him two 
different ways. 

“‘No, Charlie,” she said at once. ‘Papa and I both think (as you 
would if you had been to see Mrs. Cowen) that it is better for Scot to 
have his old work. If he were constantly with her, fretting as she always 
is for Walter, it would harass and weary him more than this change 
does. She never expresses a wish to have him always there: yet he is 
a tender, cheerful nurse, Charlie.” 

I did not answer, for just then Scot came in, greeting us. both with 
his gentle smile. He had been to the station—a fruitless errand now, 
and Pennie had never been since that first hopeful day—and I could 
see by her glance at his solitary figure as he came up that the old hope 
had been with her this morning. I had thought it would be so, because 
by this time Walter might have arrived in answer to the letter she herself 
had sent urging him to come. 

“TI think my letter must have miscarried, Scot ?” she asked, with a 
quiet wistfulness. “ Don’t you?” 

Oh, he would be sure to come, Scot said, looking quickly away 
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from her face. There was no placing dependence on foreign 
posts. 

‘Suppose you were to write again?” proposed Pennie diffidently. 

That was exactly what he had been thinking. There must have been 
some mistake in the last address. 

“Wouldn’t it have come back in that case?” I suggested. 

“Not yet, perhaps ; not yet, would it?” asked Pennie, reading Scot’s 
face eagerly. 

We certainly ought not to expect it back so soon, he decided. But 
he would not wait for it; he would write again at once. 

And after he left us, I could not help telling Pennie what I had heard 
at the post-office—that every night a letter went from Scot to his bro- 
ther with a large ‘‘ Immediate” on the envelope. 

Pennie turned away from me in angry heat. 

“What does he write, then? Why does not he write what will bring 
Walter home, and not fret and worry him, yet keep him there while his 
mother is—dying?” Then her wrath and courage broke down, and 
she leaned her tired little head against me, and sobbed out all the fear, 
and love, and disappointment which she had hidden so long. 

After that she was very petulant with Scot; more petulant even than 
in old times. And when the subject which I knew to be always upper- 
most in her thoughts was mentioned, she would say impatiently that we 
all made a ridiculous fuss: that Mrs. Cowen was not really very ill, 
only fancying it; that Walter, of course, would come as soon as he 
could ; and that she was tired to death of the worry there was in the 
house just through the stupidity of Scot’s letters. 

Saying nothing of her own letter, which had been equally unavailing, 
I would try to tempt her to read with me, or play, or drive; but she 
would only refuse me with a quick “No,” and leave me suddenly ; 
coming back presently to throw her arms round me and sob that she 
was a wretched, ungrateful girl, and did not deserve to be loved by me 
or—Walter. And as this wearying time went on, she went about the 
house with small, tight lips, and restless hands; and grew always 
harder and more contradictory to Scot whenever she spoke to him at 
all. 

Four weeks had gone by since Pennie’s last letter had been sent to 
Walter, when, early on one sunny August morning, Scot sent a messen- 
ger to tell us that his mother was dead. I had to tell Pennie myself, 
and when I had done so in a few sad words, she broke from me, and 
ran upstairs. ‘Through that long, lonely day she never came near me, 
and I began to realize what it would be to live without either Pennie 
or Scot. 

I sent a telegram off to Walter at once, announcing his mother’s 
death—though I felt sure Scot had done so. And at last my father 
came in, and Pennie crept into her place among us. 
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Not once did she mention Walter’s name to me; and on the night 
before the funeral, when—following the arrival of the London express 
—a cab drew up to the door, I heard her tell the servant that she was 
engaged “to everyone.” He, knowing he had not misunderstood her 
quiet, firmly-spoken order, told Walter so, and let him drive away in 
the darkness to the home that was so doubly darkened now. 


ITT. 


Ir was the morning after Mrs. Cowen’s funeral, and I was sitting in our 
pleasant study, basking, as invalids love to do, in the morning sunshine. 
Leaning at the window, in her old attitude, stood Pennie—looking out 
upon her cherished flowers, but seeing little of their beauty. Scot was 
sitting at the table, his head upon his hand. Whether it was the long, 
vain watching for Walter; or the sleepless nights and hard days’ work ; 
or the old hidden grief, I did not know; but certainly his face was white 
and haggard as I had never seen it before. Suddenly he looked 
across at me with his own brave smile. 

“Come, Charlie, we have been idle too long, dear fellow.” 

I had risen, and was sauntering towards him, when the door was 
opened, and a familiar face looked in upon us. 

“Pennie, Pennie darling! Fancy never coming to meet me!” Walter 
cried, throwing down his hat, and coming forward, grand and handsome 
in the glowing sunshine. “Pennie darling, here I am.” And he was 
close beside her, his arms open to receive her. 

She gave one look into his face, so swift that she only seemed to have 
moved her eyes from the garden into the room. 

“Where are you going, Scot?” she said. “Please don’t go away. 
This is your room, not ours. I am going myself when I have spoken to 
you and Walter.” 

“ Pennie, are you angry, dearest ?” whispered Walter. 

“No; not at all,” she answered, moving from him and standing 
beside the table at which Scot had sat down again. “I cannot xow 
make myself feel even angry with you, Walter.” 

“Thank you. Thank you, dear,” he said joyfully. ‘Come out with 
me. I want to tell you how it was.” 

‘Tell me here,” she answered, very quietly. 

‘‘ That’s hardly fair,” he complained (with reason I thought) ; “ but, 
of course, my darling, I never fancied my mother was really so ill.” 

“T told you,” returned Pennie, still more quietly. 

“Ves, you did say so,” replied Walter, looking for the first time a 
little nervous and anxious; “but I knew she was always fanciful, and 
I thought this was one of her false alarms. You ought to be sorry for 
me, Pennie. I thought you would feel for me in this grief.” 

She did not look into his face, where was a shade of real grief; and 
he went on passionately in her silence. 
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“Pennie, I want to speak to you. Come away. Why do you stay 
here ?” 

“ Because,” she said, moving a little, and laying her hand on the back 
of Scot’s chair; “because I would rather speak here. Scot, will you 
listen to me ; and teach me once again—teach me what to do?” 

She paused for a few moments. Walter leaning against the table, 
looked down upon her in astonishment. 

“Scot, if I have learned that I made a great, great mistake in think- 
ing that I loved your brother more than—anyone else, isn’t it best and 
kindest to tell him so now, before it is too late?” 

Scot did not answer her: and she repeated the question, her beautiful 
eyes child-like in their pleading. “Would it be right to tell him so, 
Scot, or to go on in the falsehood ?” 

“Right to tell him so,” answered Scot, in tones low and quiet. 

“Then, Walter,” she said, raising her face to him as it flushed and 
paled rapidly, “I will tell you of my mistake now, before your brother 
and my own. There were once two gifts of love within my reach; and 
the one which my eager, ignorant hand grasped, because it seemed 
most bright and winning to my dazzled eyes, was not the one which 
could satisfy my heart. I did not understand either then ; I was as 
powerless to feel the deep self-forgetfulness of the one, as the shallow 
selfishness of the other ; but now that I know my own heart, Walter, I 
cannot hide its disappointment. Some day I myself shall be old and 
suffering perhaps—fanciful, too, I daresay: those who give much love- 
to win but little in return, often are ; and I should not like to feel that 
when I summon you to my dying bed you would not heed the 
summons. I should not like all through my life to pour out a wealth of 
love on one who could laugh at me for the exacting intensity of the gift. 
And soI am very, very grateful that I have read this in my heart before 
it was too late.” 

“‘ This is nonsense, Pennie,” interrupted Walter, with a forced smile. 
“ Come and let me explain to you.” 

“You have done so,” Pennie said, still with her hand on Scot’s chair, 
and still with her eyes clear and undrooping. ‘“ You have explained it all 
to me during these last few weeks. Now it is my turn, and I am trying 
to do so; only it seems as if I could not say much even now of what 
is in my heart. Your mother had a faithful, careful nurse, Walter, in 
all her illness ; and by him no duty was neglected, no pleasure sought. 
Charlie, did Scot seek his own pleasure; did he fail in any one of his 
duties ; through all the time that Walter was seeking his pleasure cease, 
lessly, and failing in his one chief duty?” 

“‘ Not one,” I answered, as Pennie looked eagerly across at me. 

‘Not one,” she repeated, the little hand tight on his chair, but her 
face never turned to Scot. ‘Not one. Did any remembrance of the 
pain he daily suffered—the pain I gave him by my thoughtless treat- 
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ment of him; and the pain his step-mother gave him by her neglect of 
his quiet dutiful love ; did any remembrance of this pain weaken his 
hand, or chill his heart? Did it, Charlie?” 

“ Never,” I said again, looking for a moment into Walter’s vexed and 
moody face. 

“ Never,” she repeated. “Did any one thought of himself make 
him shrink from his duty to you, Charlie, because I made it bitter to 
him ? or from his duty to his mother, because she blamed him always 
that her own idolized son had left her to die alone?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Walter, the love of such a heart is a prize for which to be grateful 
through all years ; and through all years I will be grateful that once this 
prize was mine. Scot, dear Scot, you who have taught me all the little 
that I know ; teach me what to do now that my heart is hungering wearily 
for such a love as that from which I turned away not long ago.” 

Not a word did Scot answer, while his face was hidden in his hands. 

“Tam waiting for your answer, Scot.” 

The hand that had been on his chair loosed its hold; the little stand- 
ing figure slipped down, and kneeled upon the floor beside him; and 
both hands were laid upon the tremulous, white fingers pressed so tightly 
in his hair. 

“Look, Scot, how I am waiting for your answer,” she breathed. “I 
have never been obedient to you before, much as you have taught me ; 
but I am waiting to obey you now.” 

What a face it was that her gentle touch uncovered! I could hardly 
bear to look upon it in its wondering, bewildered joy; for it told so 
plainly of the anguish that had been lived through. Pennie’s low cry 
burst involuntarily from her shaking lips when she saw it. 

““O, Scot, forgive me for it all!” 

With the angry scarlet burning in his face, Walter left the room. 
I have not seen him since. He writes to me occasionally; short, 
gay, selfish letters ; but month after month he delays his coming home, 
and the house at Easter Hill remains without its master. For some 
time Scot lived there alone, settling Walter’s affairs for him, and still 
coming to me for our old morning studies ; but Scot has won his own 
home now. Yesterday he was chosen for the new head master of the 

Easterwood Grammar School ; and it is the youngest head master who 
has been elected for a century, they say. ‘To-night we are expecting 
him back from Cambridge, and Pennie is standing at the window 
watching for him, the evening sunshine lingering on her bright head, 
and another restful, happy sunshine in her eyes. Earnestly do I long 
to see his kind, brave face again; but I know that the restive little 
pupil who used to give him so much pain has given him now a deeper 
and more gladdening love than mine. 
Mark HARDCASTLE. 











HOW I SPENT LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


VERY one who happened to be in London on Lord -Mayor’s 
Day, 1870, will remember the intense fog that hung for so many 
hours like a thick black curtain over the metropolis. Day was turned 
into night ; shutters were here and there closed ; gas and candles were 
lighted everywhere. People stirred the fires, and let the roaring blaze 
go up the chimneys, hoping by this means to dissipate, if possible, the 
gloom and dulness of the morning. The Underground Railway for once 
was a relief; a harbour of refuge : it had but the one straight course to 
pursue, and could not lose its way. Good-tempered folks ran down 
the long flights of steps laughing: bad-tempered ones giving expression 
to strong language. Every now and then you were stopped in the 
street by a forlorn traveller, and a dismal voice asked you in pathetic 
accents if it wasn’t near such and such a place: mentioning most pro- 
bably a locality about four miles distant. Horses stuck their noses in 
at cab windows with the most inquisitive and unpleasant freedom ; 
apparently thinking that in such dark hours it was their bounden duty 
to look after you, and see that you were up to no manner of mischief. 

On this identical Lord Mayor’s morning I had promised to accom- 
pany two young lady friends to the boat starting for Rotterdam ; and, 
being a man of my word, I did not intend to be baffled by the fog. It 
might be a hard battle, but hard battles have to be fought in this world 
—and won. 

Getting out at the South Kensington station of the Underground 
Railway, I inquired my way to Brompton Square. Everything was so 
enveloped in mist that it was utterly impossible to see even half a yard 
ahead. I hardly know what the feeling is like—that of finding yourself 
in one of these fogs and totally unable to see whether the next step 
will not plunge you into some awful trap, or pitch you head first into 
an unseen hole. A lady in black who got out at the same station and 
seemed to be steering for the same point as myself, must have felt 
equally forlorn. We kept parting company and then coming up against 
each other face to face at all kinds of queer angles and turnings. It 
was quite laughable, and we did laugh—as jollily as two lost beings 
whose throats are full of a thick, choking, smelling fog, can laugh. 
About as much like real mirth, as the sun struggling through a mist is 
like his real self. This morning there was no sun at all; not a vestige 
could creep in through the cheese-like atmosphere ; the beams had 
stopped short far above the world. 
There are some people, by the way, who assert that fogs emit no 
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smell. These remarkable beings, one would think, should have their 
calling in a doctor’s shop, where they might make pills by the bushel, 
undisturbed by the odours that take away the breath of ordinary mortals. 

At last the lady in black and I came up together at a certain corner, 
just at the same moment. 

“The very place, I do believe,” she cried. 

“T think it would look like it if we could see,” I returned, starting 
at my own sepulchral tones. “‘ How do you feel?” 

“All over-ish alike,” she said, coughing out at least a yard of fog. 
“ Don’t you?” 

“T am rather in a mist,” I said, for her answer had somewhat 
puzzled me. 

Then we both went on and knocked at our respective doors. And 
so parted company. 

A long consultation ensued with my friends as to whether they could 
get down to the boat, and whether the boat would start if they did get 
down to it. But the tickets had been taken, and it was agreed that it 
would be right to make the attempt. 

How the cab got down; which way the driver took, and how he 
found any way at all, will remain for ever one of the unsolved mysteries 
of Great Britain. But at length we found ourselves styck fast in a crowd 
of vehicles in East-Cheap, so invitingly opposite a pastry-cook’s shop 
that I was compelled to rush across and invest in gingerbread nuts and 
chocolate: an experiment as to whether they would not form a good 
mixture for the prevention of the mal-de-mer. The final result, I am 
sorry to say, was to prove a signal and utter failure, despite a tolerably 
calm sea. 

In due time (it seemed a very long time) we moved on, and emerged 
out into the open space of Tower Hill. The old tower was passed, 
though invisible to our loyal and disappointed eyes, and we soon after 
found ourselves at the wharf of St. Katherine’s. 

“ What about the Rotterdam boat?” was the first question. ‘“ What 
about the fog ?” came the ready retort. Until it cleared away, nothing 
could move alongside. 

We went into the waiting-room and found a restless crowd assembled 
in all possible attitudes: from those who felt inclined to punch every- 
body’s head because the fog wov/dn't clear away, to those who were 
patiently getting through the time in a kind of dull apathy. All 
looked as if they had the jaundice ; one or two seemed indifferent to 
everything, as though they lay under the weight of some terrible 
sorrow, and the world might do its best or worst with them. A lady in 
a corner was bestowing all her attention upon a pet monkey in a cage, 
apparently the cherished object of her affections. Some were looking 
after their bundles, of which there was a ridiculous quantity about. One 
old woman came in and inquired after the Ankwerk Package in tones so 
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nearly resembling those of Sairey Gamp, that I turned round expecting 
to see her very embodiment. The poke bonnet was there, sure enough ; 
but the similarity of appearance went no further. It was a disappoint- 
ment. ‘The old lady seemed quite an impostor. What right had she to 
possess Mrs. Gamp’s voice without her comfortable rotundity of shape, 
her umbrella and pattens ? 

The boat was to have started at twelve. It was now two, and the 
fog worse than ever. When by snatches it had become a trifle less 
dark, there was a general rush to the window, and a confused expression 
of opinion that it was about to clear. But they had been only lighter 
waves rolling by, to be followed by a thicker darkness than ever. 
Somehow the Calais boat had managed to get alongside and the Calais 
passengers were embarking. Suddenly there arose a shout—* A man 
overboard!” Every one of course did immediately what ought not 
to have been done: rushed on to the wharf and blocked up the way. 
He was soon fished out, but came up so straight and stiff that I really 
thought he was drowned until, as he touched ground, I heard him say : 
“ T’ve lost my cap, though!” A stout lady near, took the precaution to 
glance round ; and, seeing a tall, strong, gentlemanly man behind her, 
swooned away comfortably into his arms. The usual scene was be- 
ginning, when an unfeeling voice called out, “ Pour some salt water 
down her throat.” The words brought her to of themselves; her 
eyes opened to dart a look upon the speaker, that must have withered 
him had he possessed the slightest atom of heart. 

About three o’clock, the fog began to show real signs of passing 
away. It was recovering reason, satisfied perhaps with the amount of 
discomfort it had already inflicted. With surprising rapidity, roll after 
roll of darkness passed off, each roll being a shade lighter than its pre- 
decessor, until at last we were once more almost in clear daylight. All 
was now bustle and confusion where a short time before nearly the 
stillness of death had reigned. The Calais boat steamed off, and the 
Rotterdam boat took her place. Very soon passengers and luggage 
were got on board, and she too departed on her outward journey. The 
last I saw of my friends were two white pocket-handkerchiefs waving a 
“ dernier adieu,” as the ship disappeared round the corner. Ay! and 
it was all but being the last of them in this world altogether.. As the 
good ship steamed on and on, she suddenly went crash into another 
vessel. A boat, swinging above the two young ladies, seated on deck, 
fell; and did but just escape them. 

How often we are preserved in this world from accidents, by a hair’s- 
breadth escape, such as this! Does it bring thoughts to us of Heaven’s 
watchful care ? 

A certain friend of mine, a sailor, was lodging in that aristocratic 
locality, the Commercial Road. He was coaching to pass his examina- 


tion for master, and had taken up his quarters there to be near the school. 
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I had promised to go and help him out with the contents of his teapot, 
and as the tea would be drawn before my Lord Mayor ever thought of 
sitting down to his state dinner, I thought I could not do better than 
steer for headquarters. 

Most people are acquainted with Whitechapel by reputation, if they 
have never actually paid a visit to that populous locality. Many have 
come into contact with its broad, leading thoroughfare ; but compara- 
tively few have penetrated into some of its more secluded dens. To do 
this requires an amount of curiosity or courage not bestowed upon 
everybody. Ihad long desired to pay a visit to a certain famous 
spot known to the world as Petticoat Lane; and, believing it to be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, determined to find it now. Espy- 
ing a crinoline shop I made bold to enter it, and asked a nervous- 
looking female if she could direct me to this Petticoat Lane. The 
name being so applicable to her trade, you see, I thought she would be 
sure to know all about it. She was at work on a three-legged stool, 
covering one of those steel cages with some red material. The abrupt 
question respecting a neighbourhood famous for pickpockets, and other 
Arabs of mankind, threw her into a fit of terror. In her flurry and 
confusion she pricked her finger, almost upset herself and her stool, and 
in the faintest possible voice bade me “ Ask—next—door !” 

“Next door” happened to be locked. On I went, and came toa 
second-hand furniture shop, stopping before it for a moment to admire 
a glass table with different coloured squares let in, kaleidoscope 
fashion. When tired of this, I asked the shopman—who stood 
by watching, no doubt lest I should attempt to carry the table off 
—if he would direct me to Petticoat Lane. The man thought he 
had got a customer, and the rude awakening was too much for his 
politeness. With a gruff “ Next turning,” he disappeared in the back 
of his house. 

I soon reached Petticoat Lane ; and found it a narrow thoroughfare : 
and plunged boldly into its depths. 

Its aspect certainly has not been overdrawn. A few dirty-looking men 
and women—unmistakably Jews and Jewesses—were lounging about, in 
all stages of disorder. The houses were black and old-looking—soold they 
must have been built ages ago. Many of the windows were broken, and 
the rooms inside were worthy of the neighbourhood. Old-clothes shops, 
fish-shops, and pastry-cooks abounded. From most of the fish establish- 
ments there came forth a spluttering sound as of frying, and a smell strong 
and unpleasant. The Jews, you know, fry their fish in oil ; but I think it 
must undergo some other process before being finally ready for eating, 
or it never could send forth this terrible odour. At the doors of the old- 
clothes shops stood women, painted up to the eyes, and I was once 
or twice appealed to, and sought to be impressed with the advantage 
of purchasing sundry coats and other garments hanging up both outside 
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and in. I went down one strange and narrow thoroughfare and found 
it led to nowhere but a night school. A night school ‘Here! I was 
glad to see it: but wondered what kind of pupils assembled there 
every night, and what sort of learning they were taught. Still, it 
seemed an evidence of some little civilization, where from all outward 
appearance one would have thought there was none. 

Looking in at the doors that were open, the houses seemed to be in- 
expressibly filthy. Dark too: so dark that you might easily break your 
shins over a stair, or your neck by falling down a cellar. But perhaps 
the darkness was an advantage, for what would these things be in the 
light? Here and there a woman, dirty as the place around her, was 
scrubbing a passage, but it appeared to me that she might scrub on for 
ever and do no good. 

One shop, in a small thoroughfare leading out of Petticoat Lane, was 
a bonnet shop, and the window was full of the smallest and smartest 
bonnets I ever saw. The people looked at me half askance from the 
corners of their eyes, wondering possibly what I was after: whether I 
was a friend, or an enemy in disguise: an inspector in plain clothes, 
perhaps, come to look them up. Once, on turning down another 
thoroughfare, a troop of lads of about twenty years of age, rough, ill- 
looking, and noisy, rushed out of a house and called me back: an 
intimation that there was no “ going up there,” they said. We have 
heard of atrocities in these places, and I began to wonder whether I 
was in for something. But I paid no attention to them and walked on. 
Then two huge girls came flying out of another house, each with a stale 
fish in her hand, and effectually barred my progress. I was compelled 
to return back and go on up the Lane. 

But how is it possible to describe these dens ot poverty, and misery, 
and filth, and wretchedness, and sin, that abound here, as they do in 
all parts of this great metropolis ? People talk of missions to the Far 
East, of Societies for the conversion of the Patagonians and the rest of 
the heathen world ; but what have we in our own London? Something 
almost worse than all put together. Heathenism of the most terrible 
character : that heathenism which has heard all about the Old and the 
New Testament, and yet lives a worse life than do the poor unconscious 
savages. 

And how can it be wondered at? Living in this awful state; no 
shadow of good influence around: nothing that is not bad and sinful 
and miserable: how is it that the unhappy beings are not worse— 
far worse—than they are? What should we be, brought up as 
they? What should we be but for our homes of peace and luxury 
and refinement: with every advantage and every good influence 
around us; and careful and guarded and loving training from childhood 
upwards ? 

So long as all these miserable hovels abound in London, so long 
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will this heathenism be rampant. It is useless, I am convinced—as 
convinced as that I am here writing these words—to preach this reform, 
or that reform. Here is the root and foundation, the great mainspring 
of all the abounding evil: and all other movements for the well-being 
of this class of the population will be thrown away, unless it first attack 
their dwellings. 

They cannot help themselves. Living as they do, they cannot be 
otherwise than they are. It is an utter impossibility. 

Here and there I came across a good face—a face superior to 
the rest—a face that stood out as one born for a better life. It was 
in each instance that of a woman. But the expression of the coun- 
tenance was invariably one of suffering: patient suffering and protest 
against the scenes it had to pass through in its daily life. And to one 
whose higher nature is struggling for the mastery—for all, without 
exception, are born into the world with a higher as well as a lower 
nature—what fate can be more terrible than to live, and grow old, and 
die, in such a state of existence? 

Presently I came out of Petticoat Lane upon a large building. Ask- 
ing a lad what it was, he answered that in summer it was a nunnery, 
and in winter a refuge for men and women. And a refuge they indeed 
need from such a world as they see around them. In another place 
there was a new building that stood out in strange contrast amidst the 
surrounding dirt and age. I soon found out that it was a tabernacle— 
Sandy’s Row Tabernacle. The door was open and I went in. I took 
off my hat, but was immediately desired to replace it by a man in charge. 
It was a small, square building, with galleries, smelling very much of 
paint, and in appearance might easily have been taken for a dissenting 
chapel. At one end a few steps led up to a green curtain, behind 
which was the ark. Just over the entrance a light was burning, which 
_ the man called the Continual Light, because it is never allowed to go 
out. It was a treat to get into this clean place for a moment after the 
dirt through which I had been wading, and which stood out more con- 
spicuously than ever when I returned to it. 

I had now left Petticoat Lane, as safe and sound as I had entered it. 
But the grand time of all to visit it is Sunday morning. Then it is 
crowded to suffocation with people : some of whom have not the best 
reputation. It is said that a decently dressed stranger going in at one 
end will stand the chance of coming out at the other stark naked. That 
must be only scandal, let us hope. But rest assured that in some of 
the surrounding purlieus, you will be stripped of everything about you 
of the least value. Some time I may get up boldness for this Sunday 
morning excursion, if only to see how far they are deserving of their 
bad reputation, In my first visit I was certainly unmolested—at least 
no one attempted to lay hands upon me. But the sight of the whole 
thing was enough to fill you with inexpressible sadness : and indeed it 
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is impossible to visit any of these places without coming away a sadder; 
if not a wiser and better man. 

And yet how London swarms with them! 

When I once more got into the high Whitechapel Road—having 
described a kind of horse-shoe journey—I felt as if I was entering quite 
a grand and aristocratic neighbourhood. The nervous crinoline lady 
and second-hand furniture man had risen many degrees in the social 
scale. But I was glad I had paid my visit, and I mean to pay them 
another ere long. 

I went on to my friend’s lodgings, where, as Dickens would have had 
it, I found the kettle singing on the hob, and the cricket chirruping on 
the hearth. And I fancy our small tea-party was as merry, and fared as 
sumptuously, and a great deal more healthily, than my Lord Mayor and 
corporation, swallowing down their real turtle, and all the rest of the 
rich fare, in the grand room of the Guildhall. 

The next time I go down Petticoat Lane, if I should meet with 
reverses—if they should take all my clothes, and yet spare my life—I 
will perhaps let you know about it. 














A SAD STORY. 


HE sultry August day was drawing to a close ; going out in heat 
fe and a kind of oppressive stillness that foretold a storm. So 
thought Postmaster Harris in his unpretending little office—post-office 
and family grocery combined—as he stood behind the counter looking 
over, one by one, the packet of letters he held in his hand. 

“No. No letters for any of your folks, Miss Bruner,” he said, 
turning a florid, smiling face toward the young lady who stood in the 
broad light of the open door. A young and graceful woman of two- 
and-twenty, who wore a plain summer muslin. She had a low, clear 
voice, and a face that was hardly pretty and yet not plain—only tired- 
looking, like the face of one who has battled with Fate and been 
worsted in the fight. This was Nathalie Bruner. 

“No letters for you,” repeated the Postmaster. ‘“ Here are some 
newspapers, though, and a book of some kind for your brother,” he 
slowly added, regarding the various addresses through his spectacles : 
“Mr. Leroy D. Bruner :” and then passing them across the counter to 
her with heavy, deliberate movements. He was never in a hurry, this 
steady-going old man, never seemed to get excited or to lose his temper. 
‘¢ The neighbours are all well up your way, I suppose, Miss Nathalie ?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” she answered, gathering up her parcels to 
go. ‘‘One thing more, Mr. Harris—a paper of soda, please.” 

It was handed down from the shelf in a ponderous manner, as if it 
had weighed a ton instead of a pound. Mr. Harris then came round 
and followed the young lady to the door. 

“We are going to have rain before long, I think,” he remarked. 
“‘ Not before you get home though, Miss Nathalie.” 

She made some reply in her low, pleasant voice, and set off home- 
wards along the wide country road. It was getting dusk. Children 
played about still: children from the farm-houses on either side. Miss 
Bruner nodded to each group as she passed, but did not pause on 
her way, for the sun was quite down now and home a mile distant. 
On, she walked, without thought of fear, her dog beside her. 

She was not a heroine, this girl I am telling you about. Not by any 
means one of those boastfully fearless women who are ready to do and 
dare all sorts of hazardous things. It was in her nature to be strong 
where many others are weak ; and, worse for her, to be weak where 
many others are strong. Whether this strength had ever been tried, 
whether this weakness had worked her sorrow, you shall see by and by. 
The road became still more quiet, the houses farther and farther 
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apart. There was a faint breath of air now, and she took off her 
bonnet, letting its coolness touch her face. Such a quiet face it was— 
the face of a girl in its fairness and rounded outlines, the face of an old 
woman in its utter weariness—weariness of spirit and weariness of life. 
A youthful face from which all youth’s brightness and freshness have 
been struck out. 

Something strangely fine and true in the girl’s nature she had inherited 
from her father, along with the deep, hazel eyes, and fine, reddish-brown 
hair that belonged to the Bruners. He was of French extraction, as 
Nathalie’s name would show. Mrs. Bruner was not. Mrs. Bruner had 
been a Dight—daughter of John Dight the farmer. How ever Louis 
Leroy Bruner, the poor but proud gentleman, could have married 
common, hard, selfish Betsey Dight, was a marvel. She had been very 
pretty: perhaps the secret lay in that. Her eyes were grey, her hair 
black: and her son, Nathalie’s only brother, had inherited the good 
looks, and some of the hardness. She was a clever, capable woman, 
and things had prospered with her: but her husband had not lived 
very long to enjoy them. 

Nathalie had been given to wonder lately whether her life would have 
been a failure if her father had lived. 

It is a sad, sad thing when a woman at twenty-two pronounces her 
life a failure. When the illusions that make youth sweet have faded 
away, the pleasant dreams vanished. It comes to us all sooner or later 
in life, this disenchantment—but to most it comes gradually, after years 
have brought wisdom and the soul has learned to trust in something 
higher and surer than earth can give. But to her for whom there was 
as yet no thought of compensation, the coming years stretched out 
blankly, empty of promise. The shadow of their coming was on her 
face now, their chill on her heart. The solemn quiet that brooded over 
earth and sky was unheeded. What were set of sun and rise of moon 
to her ?—to her, in her desolation ? 

A little way before her a couple of lovers stood talking over the 
garden fence, the girl coquettish in cherry ribbons and white muslin 
apron—the young man’s head bent down close to the smooth, pink 
cheek. It was a pretty picture enough, and Miss Bruner glanced at it 
as she went by with a still, inscrutable look in her dark eyes. Was she 
thinking of a time when se had thus stood with a lover ; had thrilled 
at the sound of a voice, the touch of a caressing hand—when she had 
believed in a man’s truth ? 

She did not believe in it now. She had come to have small faith in 
any son of man. And yet—how weak we women are. How weak 
this woman was, that a trifle like that could shake her so! Her face 
regained its listless quiet, her eyes their weary outlook, never changing. 
Never changing until by-and-by a step sounded in the road behind her 
—a man’s firm footfall on the hard, beaten path. What was there in 
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that to drive all the faint colour from cheek and lip ; to make her heart 
stand still? Looking at her now you would know that the step was 
one she had listened for a hundred times, whose faintest echo she knew 
by heart. But it was six months since she had heard it, and another 
woman listened for it now. 

He had returned then! He had come back to his home after this 
long absence! ‘The conviction that it was so flashed over her, and set 
every pulse in her frame thrilling. 

“Miss Bruner! Nathalie!” 

She turned at that, glancing up at the man beside her. A perfect 
athlete of a man, with a strong, masterful face, and eyes that kept their 
owner's secret well. 

‘You have returned, Mr. Vanderware !” 

If he had expected start or blush he was disappointed. Perhaps he 
did not care for those things now?—and yet he did all too well. 
Married man though he was, he would have given much to see her face 
kindle as it used to do at his coming. There was no thought of ill in 
his heart, but he loved her better than he would ever love another. He 
bent to look in her face, some sudden warmth and brightness flashing 
into his own as he did so, making it gentle almost as a woman’s. The 
gentleness was in his voice, too, as he spoke. 

“You are not glad to see me—as I am to see you, Nathalie.” 

“Your—family—are well, I hope?” was all she answered ; and calmly 
too. She would not say “ Your wife.” 

‘Yes, quite well.” He held her hand longer than he need have 
done—friends claim that much you know—and then released it. “Let 
me have these parcels,” he said, taking them from her quite as a 
matter of course in the decisive way she used to like so well. 

How tender he used to be with her in that past time! Somehow his 
presence to-night seemed to bring it all back to her—the strong man’s 
protecting love, and all the brightness of those midsummer days a year 
ago, the sweetest of her life, when she had expected to be George Van- 
derware’s wife. She might have been; she would have been his wife 
this night, but for her mother’s interference. She had been hoping 
lately to forget him; she had been striving for it. But what meant this 
agitation within her? Had the old spell come upon her once more ?— 
the spell of this man’s influence? She could not have told; she did 
not stay to ask herself. She only knew that it was like heaven to be 
with him again. And, walking by his side along the road that was 
familiar ground to both their feet, she forgot reality in the bliss his pre- 
sence brought. She forgot the coldness, the estrangement, the separa- 
tion and misery of the past year, she forgot his marriage; and seemed 
like the sweet girl he had known, shy and winning, with wise and pretty 
sayings, and smiles that came and went, making of the pure, delicate 
face a charming picture. 
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He stopped at the gate to bid her good night, not venturing to enter. 
Putting down the parcels on the top of the flat post, he took her hands 
in one of his, and smoothed her hair with the other. 

“ Good night, Nathalie.” 

“Good night, George.” But she ought to have said “ Mr. Vander- 
ware.” 

He bent down with a quick movement and, kissed her—once—twice. 
His arms closed about her suddenly, and she felt herself drawn close to 
his breast. ‘‘ My little love!” 

Do not condemn him utterly. For that one mad, passionate moment 
he forgot that he was a married man, forgot everything but this pale little 
girl he held in his arms, and that he loved her. An instant she yielded 
herself to the close, strong clasp—only an instant; then she remem- 
bered, and drew herself free. The gate closed suddenly between them ; 
catching up her parcels, she flew away, and he stood alone under the 
elm tree. So there was nothing for him but to go on home, taking the 
memory of that white, startled face with him for company ; and the 
echo of some words faintly spoken, in which he had caught but one— 
sin. 

“ My little Nathalie !” he murmured, from the depths of his remorseful 
heart. “Oh, what demon of anger and obstinacy possessed me? Curse 
Mrs. Bruner! Curse my own pride and folly! My true little girl !— 
she loves me still in spite of all, and my conduct is killing her! It is 
hard to remember that the two who should have been the most tender 
with her were the most cruel—her mother and her promised husband !” 

And while he toiled on up the hill, beyond which lay his home—the 
home.where his wife awaited him, his wife whom he had married in 
spite and passion—Nathalie lay upon the ground in the darkest shadow 
of the garden, her face in the wet grass, her hands locked together as if 
they would never unclasp again. 

There were guests in her mother’s house. She could hear that. The 
sound of their voices came out through the open windows ; cheerful, 
pleasant voices, with now and again a burst of laughter. Mrs. Bruner’s 
was louder than all. She could be so charmingly agreeable when she 
chose : and she was so good-looking still with her forty-five years. Her 
grey eyes sparkled yet; the hair wore its bright purple blackness. A 
woman who looked well to the ways of her household, and kept up the 
observances of religion in her family. A Christian by profession, going 
morning and night to her knees to ask for grace from on high. And 
yet beneath so much that was good in heart and in life was an under- 
lying hardness in her nature: harder was it than any substratum of 
granite. She was a born ruler. She had ruled her husband while he 
lived ; she ruled her son and daughter now, if not with a rod of iron, at 
least with a sway that was well nigh absolute. The influence acquired 
over them in childhood, she had maintained with a firm hand ever 
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since. She would like them to be happy, but it must be in er way. 
She was good in the main. People liked her—most people that is— 
and Roy and Nathalie loved her. 

Nathalie sat there still, unheeding the talk going on within. Their 
words, grave or gay, had no meaning for her. Only one sentence rang 
in her ears over and over again: “ My little love! my little love!” and 
the lips George Vanderware had kissed formed just one wild, frantic 
wish: ‘“ If I could only die to-night !” 

Oh! the lonely days and nights, the bitter pain of disappointment, 
the heart-sickness, the weariness of life. She had been through it all : 
had been living in nothing else for months. She had thought the worst 
was past—that she could never suffer like that again. And now to find 
that the victory was not won, after all—that the battle must be fought 
over again! No wonder that, knowing her own weakness as she did, 
she should shrink from the trial. 

How the sight of George Vanderware’s face to-night brought the old 
days back—the days when she had first known him. All that this life 
held for her of joy or brightness lay in that time. What a hero he had 
seemed in her eyes then, like a knight of old, “ Brave, and true, and 
tender.” Her mother liked him fen ; she had been gracious to him, 
and welcomed him to her home. Perhaps what had attracted Nathalie 
to him at first was his foreign extraction. Not French, as her father was, 
however : George Vanderware’s parents were Dutch, and had settled 
here. He was of substance too. He was of noble looks: a man of 
powerful frame and will, thirty years of his life and more were gone. 
He asked for Nathalie in marriage, and loved her dearly. 

Then came the explosion. Mr. Vanderware offended Mrs. Bruner, 
and she forbid him the house. She told him that he only wanted 
Nathalie’s money, and otherwise insulted him. She was a woman who 
could sting while she insulted ; none better; and he was not one to 
stand it. Nathalie, always bending to her mother’s will, had bent then. 
George would have married her in defiance, but she bowed to the sub- 
jection of her mother. 

Her mother! Recalling it all now the whole soul of the girl flamed ° 
into revolt. What right had Mrs. Bruner to insult George in that way 
—before his very face, too! He was a proud man, well Mrs. Bruner 
knew that, and he never came to the house again. Nathalie saw him 
sometimes, but she could not go out purposely to meet him, though he 
asked her to again and again: she would not listen to his proposals to 
set her mother at defiance, and marry him. And at last he got Ais 
temper up, and did not ask her any more, And after that she met him 
walking and riding with Clara Wilson, the loveliest young widow in the 
county ; and people laughed and said her reign was over. She knew 
her dream was. Her brother Royal had been away at the time: or 
perhaps—who knew?—it might all have turned out differently. Just a 
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week or two—looking back, it seemed to Nathalie but a day or two— 
and then came the news of his marriage to Mrs. Wilson, and of their 
departure after the wedding. 

And now he had come back again! And poor Nathalie knew that 
they both loved each other as passionately as ever, and that their lives 
had been wrecked. In this hour, lying there in her pain, Nathalie 
seemed to understand it all more clearly than she had ever done before: 
she believed now that she need not, and ought not to have been sacri- 
ficed ; that neither God nor duty required it of her. 

** How weak I was! how pitiably weak!” she moaned in a sort of 
contemptuous compassion for herself, remembering how, all her life long 
she had yielded her own will to her mother’s; and finally this one bright 
dream of a happy future. All that her woman’s heart craved of peace 
or joy was in that dream—a home of her own, a husband’s love, and 
pleasant hopes beyond it. And now—oh! aching heart, oh! empty 
hands, oh! young face that must grow old, and go down at last into the 
silence of the grave unblest by children’s kisses! Was this your tender 
mother-love, Mrs. Bruner, and your faith, George Vanderware? Then 
Heaven pity the one who has nothing surer to trust to! 

She stood up at last by the low garden fence, her arm laid along the 
narrow iron ledge and her forehead upon it. A very different picture, 
this, from that other one of the girl in cherry ribbons and dainty worked 
apron, with her lover by her side! Such a different picture ! 

“My little love! My little love!” The words haunted her thoughts 
still, not comforting now, but mocking—taunting her with the recollec- 
tion of all she had lost. ‘‘Has it come to this—that I am caring for 
another woman’s husband?” she severely asked herself. ‘I must 
never see him again if it can be avoided—for my own honour and my 
soul’s peace I dare not. And yet—have I strength enough for this? 
Havel? God help me! I doubt, I doubt! Oh, mother! what have 
you done?” Ah me! I think the angels must have pitied her ! so deso- 
late as she was, with no help in heaven or earth. 

She lifted her face at last—the weariest face you ever saw, but with 
a desperate resolve hardening and darkening in it. “If I were only 
out of this! Anywhere away from this place !—anywhere out of the 
world!” A point of light struck suddenly upon something bright at 
her feet. Mechanically she stooped and picked it up. It was a pocket 
knife, Roy’s she knew, and the long, narrow, pointed blade was open. 
A strange thought came across her—and she made no effort to drive it 
back again. Just a little incision in her white arm, so easy to make, 
and in half an hour she would be beyond all this struggle and misery 
and temptation. 

Was it a suggestion of the Evil One? the arch-enemy who is always 
lying in wait for souls. She did not know. She hardly cared, I think. 
She unfastened her sleeve at the wrist, pushing it above the elbow, and 
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sliding her fingers over the smooth surface in search of some proper 
spot to strike. Doing it, you understand, in a kind of mockery—but 
which had a vein of earnestness running in it. If Mrs. Bruner had only 
known, or her brother Royal, laughing and talking so merrily indoors, 
that Nathalie was feeling she would like to go alone, there, to her 
death ! 

Are there many of us, I wonder—many of us women, I mean—who 
know what it is to stand face to face with death, even only as this girl 
was doing? Death of her own seeking. The bravest may well hold 
their breath when thinking of it. There she stood: the knife open, and 
passing her fingers over her arm. Suddenly the knife was taken from 
her. ‘Do you remember the old saying, that ‘ It’s dangerous playing 
with edge tools ?’” 

Roy’s hand and Roy’s voice. He had been named “ Leroy,” after 
his father. But the word is a difficult one for English lips, and they 
had converted it into “‘ Royal,” oftener into “ Roy.” 

Did he understand what the open blade and bared arm meant? It 
was not easytosay. He had his mother’s eyes—eyes that told nothing, 
save what their owner chose to reveal—and his tone was careless enough. 
The worst of course he did not fear, but he divined that she was strangely 
unhappy. 

“So you have got back, Nathalie? I was thinking of going down 
the road to meet you. I thought you might feel lonely, as it is so 
late.” 

Nathalie did not look at him or speak, and he stood there a moment 
drumming on the fence with his fingers—a boyish habit he sometimes 
had. Younger than Nathalie, he was yet tall and o/d for his years: a 
fine young man, with some strength of will. Mrs. Bruner was already 
suspecting he would not long be as tractable as he had been. 

“ Are you sick, Nathalie?” he asked, looking at her earnestly. 

“No, not sick, Royal.” 

“‘ Tired, then. Come indoors, and rest.” 

“Yes, Here are some books and papers I brought for you from the 
post.” 

“Thank you, dear. Come along. Mr. and Mrs. Tayler are here. 
They drove over from Ludlow this afternoon. Where do you think 
they are going, Nathalie? To California.” 

“To California!” she echoed. ‘ What for?” 

“‘ Oh—Tayler has property out there. He means to take out more, 
settle there, and make his fortune. By his account, it must be an El 
Dorado. If it were not for all the land at home here, I might be 
tempted to go with them myself,” he concluded, laughing. 

Nathalie hardly heard his last words. She was thinking. To Cali- 
fornia! Why, that was at the other side of the world ; and the next best 
thing to getting out of it altogether. Like a flash the thought came. 
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She would go to California : would go with them if they would take her. 
She went into the parlour with her brother. 

“ Royal tells me that you are going to California,” she observed, 
almost abruptly, after greeting Mr. and Mrs. Tayler. 

“And so we are, Miss Nathalie. In less than a month’s time.” 

“T should like to go with you. Will you take me as a fellow 
passenger ?” 

They treated the request as one of jest: and jestingly answered. 
Oh yes, of course they would—and take good care of her. 

‘But, my dear,” said Mrs. Tayler, “what would you do when you 
got there?” 

“ Live with my aunt,” replied Nathalie. ‘“ You know, I think, that I 
have an aunt in San Francisco—my father’s sister. She lost her own 
daughter, and has often said in her letters she would give the world to 
have me.” 

Mrs. Bruner looked at Nathalie. There was a steadiness in the tone 
that almost seemed to indicate the wild words were true. 

“‘ Don’t be absurd, Nathalie,” she sharply cried. “ One might suppose 
you were in earnest.” 

“ And if I am, mamma?” 

“Tf you are /” scornfully repeated the mother. “If you were capa- 
ble of being so mad, I should treat you as an infant, and lay my inter- 
dict upon you.” 

No more was said then. It was not the time for it—as Nathalie saw. 
Nay, she knew that if this project were to be carried out, it would have 
to be concealed from Mrs. Bruner until the time of starting. 

In a day or two Nathalie got Royal to drive her to Ludlow in their 
little carriage. He had business there, connected with the home farm. 
While he transacted it, she was at Mrs. Tayler’s, talking earnestly to that 
lady and her husband. After that, she visited certain shops and places 
in Ludlow, and gave sundry orders. 

The weeks passed quickly away ; the month was nearly at its end 
Nathalie had seen George Vanderware but twice during that time. Once 
when, riding past the house, he had lifted his hat to her, regardless of 
Mrs. Bruner’s stoney stare, who stood by her at the gate. And once 
again when meeting her suddenly in the road one evening he had come up 
to her with outstretched hands and that look in his eyes that she was 
most of all afraid of, and she had glided away from him like a spirit, 
leaving him to wonder if Nathalie had really grown afraid of him. Well, 
it was hard, only Heaven above knew how hard, for her to avoid him in 
that way. And all the while she was longing with a sick hunger; a 
hunger that was almost like death, for one sight of his face, one touch 
of his lips. Ah! weak heart! so weak, yet strong enough to renounce all. 

Another day or two went by quickly, and all preparations were com- 
pleted. Nothing now remained but to tell them of her purpose. She 
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broke it to Royal first. And though the boy stormed at once; ay, and 
cried ; Nathalie somehow won him over. He saw that she was resolved : 
and he knew that he had no power to detain her. 

Mrs. Bruner’s turn came next. She listened in cool incredulity. 

“You must be an utter fool, Nathalie, to fancy, for a moment, I 
should allow anything of the kind. Don’t you remember what I said 
the night Mr. and Mrs. Tayler were here?” 

“‘T remember, mother. But I am going. All things have been made 
ready. We start from Mr. and Mrs. Tayler’s house to-night. Our cabins 
are taken in the good clipper ship.” 

Quiet words, quietly spoken—but they struck Mrs. Bruner dumb for 
an instant. It was something new for her authority to be set aside in 
this way, and the underlying hardness of her nature came into her face. 

“T forbid it, Nathalie. I am your mother, your rightful guardian. I 
shall prevent you from taking this imprudent step.” 

“No one can prevent me, mother. I am my own mistress.” 

Too true. Perhaps Mrs. Bruner had forgotten it. She was of age; 
she had the control of her own little fortune. They looked steadily 
into each other’s faces, those two women ; Nathalie’s so grave and im- 
passive, the mother’s working a little. Mrs. Bruner was silent, seeing 
at last how useless all opposition must be. Nathalie was surely going, 
and it was out of her power to prevent it. It may be the thought came 
to her then how lonely the house would be when she was gone—the one 
daughter who had been with her always. 

As for Roy he had kept silence. Perhaps he remembered that night 
when he had found Nathalie in the garden with his own knife in her 
hand, and that desperate look on her face, and remembering, was not 
so much surprised now. I believe, too, that he guessed more of the 
truth than Mrs. Bruner, with all her woman’s intuition, had discovered. 

Nathalie turned to him. ‘“ You will drive me to Ludlow, Royal?” 

“‘T must speak to you first,” he answered, with a sob of pain. “ Come 
out here.” 

Drawing her beyond the range of Mrs. Bruner’s keen eyes and hear- 
ing, he made her sit down in the warm sunlight. He was shaking all 
over, as he took her head between his two hands and bent down and 
kissed her—he had never done it since they were children. 

“ Little sister, is it best to go to the other side of the world in this 
way?” 

What was it she saw in his glance that made her draw her arm up 
over his shoulder with a quick, fond movement ? 

“‘T must go, Royal.” 

“To leave us all? To leave your home? To leave me?” 

“ Don’t make the pain worse for me, Royal. Heaven alone knows 
what I have to bear. I must go: I shall love you and remember you 
always, Royal; my one good, dear brother.” 
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“Oh stay! Nathalie, stay !” 

“Tf I could have stayed, Roy, I should never have wished to go.” 

The afternoon came on. Yes, her departure was all too sure. 
Nathalie was in her room putting her things on, and Royal was 
making ready for the drive, when Mrs. Bruner came in. For the space 
of five minutes there was utter silence. It was broken at last by 
Mrs. Bruner. 

“Tt is all so strange and sudden.” 

“Not to me, mother. I have been preparing for weeks past.” 

“ And did not tell me!” 

‘I knew you would oppose me. And it was easier to work without 
opposition.” 

“Nathalie, will you tell me wy you are going ?” 

She was kneeling on the floor, turning the key in the lock of a small 
trunk that would go with her. The rest of the luggage was at Ludlow. 
When it was done she stood up, and in all her life Mrs. Bruner had 
never looked upon a whiter face than Nathalie’s was then. 

‘No, mother, I cannot tell you why I am going.” 

A horse’s hoofs were heard outside, and they mechanically turned to 
the window—a low window that stood open. It was George Vander- 
ware. A small valise was strapped behind him, as if he were going a 
journey. He lifted his hat courteously. 

Mrs. Bruner looked from one to the other. From the fine-looking 
horseman with his valise, to Nathalie in her travelling dress. <A strange 
suspicion flashed into her mind; an unpardonable thought. 

“Nathalie! Is George Vanderware going to California ?” 

Surely none would have asked it but Mrs. Bruner: and yet she did 
not mean to hurt her daughter so cruelly. She was half desperate her- 
self, and did not pause to think. But Mrs. Bruner never forgot, to 
her dying day, the expression on Nathalie’s face when she heard it. 
Not pale, for she could not be whiter than she was before —not red, for 
the insult had gone too deep for that—but the stricken look of one 
“‘ wounded unto death.” 

“No one but you, mother, would have asked me that question. 
George Vanderware is vof going to California. I am going because I 
cannot forget that I once hoped to be his wife.” No anger or impatience 
in her tone, only that weary quiet. 

I think Mrs. Bruner saw then the work she had wrought, as she will 
see it in the light of the judgment day. 

The carriage was at the gate then, and Royal stood by it. Mr, Van- 
derware had reined in and was talking to him. Nathalie felt that 
Royal was telling of her departure. Mrs. Bruner saw it too. 

“‘ My time is up, mother.” What was there left for these two but to 
say good-by, and part? one to stay, keeping the memory of what she 
had done with her for company; the other to wander afar, bereft of 
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all bright hopes and aims, praying only that she might never again look 
upon the home she was leaving behind. 

Nathalie went down, and Mrs. Bruner followed. ‘The trunk was in: 
the horse was impatient. George Vanderware had alighted, and was 
waiting for her. As she went forward, he approached, as if to stop her. 
At Mrs. Bruner he never once looked: Mrs. Bruner who stood there 
half conscious of a desperate hope that the man might have influence 
enough over Nathalie to prevent her going, at this, the eleventh hour. 

Royal glanced round quickly. But, if he were fearing some kind of 
scene, his fears were soon set at rest. George Vanderware’s six-and- 
thirty years had taught him self-control: and besides—what could he 
do, with the best of wishes ? He had married another, and so put power, 
in regard to Nathalie, out of his own hands. 

The hand that she held out to him did not tremble. His own hands 
Closed over it like a vice, and the strong, masterful face was full of the 
keenest remorse as he bent down to her, whispering hoarsely in 
her ear. 

“Child, child! I never meant to do anything like this. You shall 
stay, and I will go.” 

She looked up at him, wearily. ‘No. You have your ties. And I 
—I want to get away from here—away from——” 

“From yourself and me! I know. Youare afraid of me. And yet 
I would not harm a hair of your head, my little Nathalie.” 

If at any time she had doubted the necessity of the step she was 
about to take, she doubted it no longer—for she felt in every surging 
pulse the power this man still had over her. He would not help her. 
They would none of them help her. She must fight the battle un- 
aided, by herself, far away from them all. 

“Remember me to your wife, Mr. Vanderware: we were friends 
once. And—good-by. Good-by, mother.” 

There were no tears or kisses at this strange parting; not much of 
outward emotion. But the hearts of some of them were weeping tears 

_ of blood. 

Royal ascended to his place, and they drove away. She turned to 
look back at the house ; at the pretty sloping garden ; at the grass and 
flowers lying warm under the September sunlight. The dog, her dog 
that she had petted from a puppy, was looking through the bars 
of the iron fence, and those two human figures were still standing 

in the foreground, gazing after the carriage that was bearing her on 
swiftly. This was the last picture that she carried away with her. 

And thus Nathalie Bruner and her breaking heart went out to exile. 
It was one of life’s sad histories. Too sad, many of them, to be 
disclosed often to the world. 
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